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Thirty-second Year, No. 41 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING MEN 
TACKLE PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
AT CONVENTION NEXT WEEK 


Stress Sales Promotion To Help 
Agency Departments Of 
Companies 


TO COVER BROAD GROUND 


Meeting At Toronto To Include 
All Branches of Insurance 
Business 





The production executivesiiand agency 
organizations of companies afte depend- 
ing more than ever during these times 
of depression on the sales promotion and 
advertisine -departments of their compa- 
nies to stimulate sales and produce ideas 
toward that end. No group in the insur- 
ance business takes their responsibilities 
more seriously than the advertising and 
sales promotion managers. 

For this reason more than usual inter- 
est attaches to the meeting next Sunday, 
through Wednesday at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, the membership of 
which is composed of those in the insur- 
ance companies who handle advertising, 
sales promotion and publicity and simi- 
lar activities. Those who will attend this 
convention will come from all branches 
of the insurance business, giving an un- 
usual opportunity to exchange ideas and 
methods, 


Wide Range of Subjects 

Some of the subjects illustrate the 
broad ground covered: “What the Field 
Force Expects of the Advertising De- 
partment,” “Getting Agency Department 
Co-operation,” “Part Advertising Depart- 
ment Can Play in Conserving Business.” 
_H. R. Stephenson, F.A.S., A.I.A., who 
Is president of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers’ Association and general 
Manager of the Crown Life Insurance 
Company, will welcome them on behalf 
of the insurance men of Canada. They 
also will be greeted by Colonel Hanford 
MacNider, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States to the Dominion, who 
IS a past national commander of the Am- 
frican Legion and who was an officer 
of distinction during the World War. 

Another speaker at the beginning of 
the opening day’s program will be George 
- Harris, supervisor of the field service 
bureat of the Sun Life of Canada. The 
topic of Mr. Harris’ address will be “Ad- 
vertising—An Asset Or a Liability ?” 

Following the addresses of these speak- 
ets the conference will immediately settle 
down to the routine work of its 1931 con- 
vention. 

There will be a final session Wednes- 
ay morning at which time the officers 
or next year will be elected and reso- 











lutions adopted. The entertainment 


» Program features golf, sightseeing, a 





| Set-together dinner Sunday and a din- 
ner dance Tuesday evening. 


AWEEKLY NEWS 


NEW YORK, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1931 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRIT 


(SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS, ESTABLISHED IN 1899) 


PAPER INTERPRETING THE TRUE SPIRIT OF INSURANCE. 5 = Ce 
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operation. 
lute security. 


©? PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
! 149 years of successful business 
World-wide interests. Abso- 


Excellent Service and Facilities 





Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 












































Estate after estate is nowadays coming under the 
analytical scrutiny of experienced life underwriters. 
The purpose being to learn what life insurance can do 
to restore them to normal valuation. There has never 
been another time within memory when this service 
was so much needed and was so valuable. 
of all kinds, are far below their buying values, depended 
upon by owners for future use of their families, or 
themselves, or their businesses, or for other use. When 
the present low level will end no one knows, and since 
the way back may be long, no man in his senses, and 
with the financial ability to restore the estate’s value 
through life insurance, should hesitate to consider care- 


Save Them By 


Restoring 


fully the remedy which you can offer. 


Underwriters working on this source are producing 
a satisfactory volume, and are earning a satisfactory in- 
come. In doing it, however, they relentlessly reject the 


prospect’s plea that he “simply hasn’t the money.” 


he can be made to see the danger as it really is, his 


desire to avert it compels action. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Independence Square 





WM. A. LAW, President 


PHILADELPHIA 


Securities, 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE WILL 
DISCONTINUE DISABILITY 
AS IT 1S NOW WRITTEN 


Will Retain Waiver of Premium 
Benefit In Modified 
Form 


BARS SALES STIMULATION 


President Ecker Against Drives 
Anticipating Withdrawal Of 
Disability 

The Metropolitan Life has advised its 
managers that the writing of the disabil- 
ity annuity benefit in connection with in- 
surance in the Ordinary department will 
be discontinued not later than January 
1, 1932. The company further states that 
a waiver of premium benefit will be writ- 
ten with premiums and provisions some- 
what different than at present. 


Doesn’t Want Production Campaign 


The company makes it plain that it de- 
sires no stimulation of business in anti- 
cipation of the discontinuance of the dis- 
ability benefit such as took place last 
year among most agency forces of com- 
panies when advance notice was given of 
the increased rates for disability. A large 
amount of new insurance was written 
by the companies in connection with the 
disability rate raise. The underwriting 
of risks will be done with special care 
where the disability benefit is involved. 

This step by the Metropolitan Life will 
undoubtedly have an effect on some other 
companies which have not yet come to a 
decision on the disability benefit ques- 
tion. Just what form the Metropolitan’s 
waiver of premium benefit will take will 
be disclosed in an announcement to the 
company’s field force to be issued shortly. 


Adequate Benefit Would Have Little 
Sales Value Says Ecker 

President Frederick H. Ecker of the 
Metropolitan Life in a letter to the com- 
pany’s managers and_ superintendents 
says: 

“While some restricted form of disabil- 
ity annuity benefit might be made avail- 
able, such benefit would necessitate a re- 
duction in the amount of monthly an- 
nuity, a substantial increase in the pre- 
mium rates chargeable, and very careful 
underwriting, and would result, we think, 
in a benefit that would have little sales 
value. 

“I am sending you this preliminary an- 
nouncement because of your interest in 
this important question and am confident 
that you will not permit your staff to 
make any special campaign or extra so- 
licitation in anticipation of the discon- 
tinuance of the present disability annuity 
benefit. In fact, I am counting on you 
to review most carefully all applications 
for disability annuity and reduce to a 
minimum the applications for such pro- 
vision submitted during the balance of 
the year. Instructions have been issued 
to the Ordinary department to make their 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE INSPECTOR HAS 


LIVING 


IDEALS 

















Tue Hooper-Holmes Bureau is chiefly 
people. There are fifty-seven offices, 
a heavy investment in office space 
and equipment, fleets of automobiles 
and a great inventory of general 
supplies. But what makes these dead 
things live is the organization; the 
skill and the ideals of the people 
who perform the service. 

The making of Inspection Reports 
carries with it a grave responsibility; 
a responsibility which can be sus- 
It would be 


easy to turn out a slipshod report, 


tained only by ideals. 


based on file information or a few 





It is difficult to 
compile an adequate report resulting 


telephone inquiries. 


from capable personalized inspection. 
But this organization, at the outset, 
chose the difficult and more valuable 
method and has perfected an un- 
paralelled inspection technique. It 
was ideals which dictated the original 
choice; it is ideals which inspires 
continual enlargement and refinement 
of the service. 

And what has been the reward? 
Nearly every outstanding industry on 
this continent is represented on 
the books of this organization. All 








recognize the merit of our policy. 
Flexible service and a finished job 
are what we offer. Flexible service 
and a finished job are what we sell— 
to important new customers every 
day. It would appear that high ideals 
do more than give satisfaction. It 
seems that they pay. 

The nationwide facilities of The 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau are devoted to 
the compiling of Moral Hazard Inspec- 
tion Reports for insurance underwriting, 
employment 


purposes and Claim Reports. Address 
inquiries to 102 Maiden Lane, New York. 


credit, commercial and 
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LIFE PresIDENTS SURVEY SHows G AINs 


Frederick H. Ecker Will Be Chairman of Convention in December; Manager 
George T. Wight Announces Plans; Theme: “Progress Through Self- 
Reliance—The American Plan” 


Preliminary plans have been completed 
for the silver anniversary convention of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents which will be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, December 10 and 11. 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, will be the chairman 
of the convention and the theme of the 
meeting this year will be “Progress 
through = self-reliance—the American 
plan.” One change in the arrangements 
this year is that the sessions will be 
held on the eighth floor instead of on the 
main floor as in the past. 

The total life insurance in force in all 
United States legal reserve companies 
went ahead one and one-quarter billion 
dollars during the first six months of 
1931. This is disclosed in the preliminary 
announcement of the plans for the con- 
vention. This statement is based on an 
original survey recently completed by the 
association and now made public for the 
first time.. The association made this 
mid-year inquiry to determine the double 
efect of the slackening in new business 
production and the increased lapsation of 
policies on the total volume of life in- 
surance in force, due to the retarding in- 
fluences of general business recession. To 
get this information the association col- 
lected the experience of forty-four of its 
own members, having 82% of the total 
life insurance outstanding among all 
United States legal reserve companies. 
These companies reported their actual in- 
surance in force as of June 30. Applying 
the results, in a conservative way, to the 
business of all United States companies, 
the association estimates that the total 
life insurance in force at the end of June 
this year exceeded $109,250,000,000. 
Statement by Manager G. T. Wight 
Following is the announcement of 
Manager George T. Wight concerning 
~ association’s plans for the conven- 

n; 

“American progress, both in Canada 
and the United States, has been largely 
the result of the individual initiative of 
4 people generously endowed with the 
Spirit of self-reliance. Life insurance it- 
‘lf is a barometer of self-reliance. The 
amount of new protection written mir- 
i the desire of human beings to be 
* “Sustaining, _Payments to policyhold- 
™ and beneficiaries measure the fruits 
. Personal foresight. The total amount 

‘surance in force—growing so rapid- 
Yin the last twenty-five years—evi- 
ome adherence to the ideal of foster- 
ng security through individual effort. 
room the self-reliance of its policy- 
be ope oe thus is a measur- 

f. € y 
people the very progress of the 
bo nou doubt the world’s present 
Stored disability is not total and per- 
Get out only partial and temporary. 
the od ee that through the exercise of 
so — spirit of self-reliance will 
Re Sine restoration of economic health, 
pear — opportune to review the 
= eaget © consider the future in rela- 
slf-rel us fundamental quality. How 
= pe as revealed by life insur- 
ected other business indices, may be 
srg towards the solution of present 
tidied and economic problems will be 
etsay at our forthcoming silver anni- 
y convention.” 

"crease of $1,250,000,000 in Insurance 
" in Force 
beatae been so much surmise as to 
ng in mane double effect of the slacken- 

New business production and the 






























































































































Chairman of Convention | | Announces Meeting Plans | 








FREDERICK H. ECKER 
President, Metropolitan Life 





GEORGE T. WIGHT 


Manager, Association of Life Presidents 


Unigue Opportunity of Investment 
Appeal Available At ‘This Time 


By F. LeMoyne Page, 


Financial Sales and Research, Barron G. Collier, Inc. 


It has been said that the most efficient 
and highly trained selling group in the 
world, as a class, are the American Life 
insurance agents. Probably most of us 
can attest to the truth of this, from per- 
sonal experience, especially if we have 
recently moved to a new city, become 
married, or the like! There is scarcely 
a selling organization that cannot, to its 
advantage, take a page out of their book 
on selling that stays “sold.” But they 
are far behind other industries of com- 
parable size in the extent of their ad- 
vertising. 

Through the trained knowledge, the 
dogged persistence and the sales ability 
of the 200,000 life insurance salesmen 
throughout the country, the huge total 
of $108,000,000,000 insurance is in force. 

Today, when the public are unwilling 
to invest in anything except bank de- 
posits paying %4% on checking, and be- 
tween 144% and 3% on savings accounts, 
and Government Bonds and Notes, yield- 
ing anywhere from one-half of 1% to 
3-1/5%, life insurance, for some reason, 
lags. 

In the past two years, during which we 
have seen an unprecedented number of 
banks fail (nearly 10% of all the banks 
in the U. S. A.) and when companies in 
many lines of endeavor, erstwhile, strong 
and successful, are closing their doors, 
it is important to note that no one single 
“old line” life insurance company has 
met with financial difficulties. In fact, 


in the past twenty years, as far as one 
can ascertain, no policy holder in the 
country has lost a cent in the value of 
his insurance investment, for when his 


company has gone out of existence, he 
is invariably reinsured. 

What better recommendation could be 
asked? When the opportunity of build- 
ing an estate through life insurance of- 
fers a far larger conception than through 
any other type of investment, what bet- 
ter or safer investment could be made? 

Should Tell Story to Public 

The logical conclusion is that life in- 
surance companies have not impressed 
sufficiently upon the public the signifi- 
cance of these facts. 

The falling-off of business would also 
indicate that they have not reached out, 
with their advertising, to tell enough 
people of the vital qualities of life in- 
surance. 

The protection of loved ones, the cre- 
ation, or the increasing of an estate; the 
repayment of a mortgage—all are serv- 
ices of such universal appeal that their 
field of prospects is unlimited. 

The countless stories from life of the 
multitude of salvations and blessings that 
life insurance has brought could consti- 
tute one of the most romantic and ap- 
pealing phases of American advertising. 

Life insurance salesmanship is beyond 
reproach. It has done the job well. The 
conservative and judicious investment 
policies speak for themselves. The vari- 
ous operating departments are capably 
and efficiently run. 

While a number of the insurance com- 
panies are doing considerable advertis- 
ing, others are doing but a minimum. 
As a whole, they are spending far less 
money in advertising than almost any 
other billion dollar industry, and the re- 
sults of this neglect of advertising are 
fast becoming apparent. 








increased lapsation of policies on the to- 
tal volume of insurance in force, said Mr. 
Wight, that exact statistics as to the 
situation have been gathered. The forty- 
four companies which contributed their 
experience to the survey have 82% of the 
total insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies. Making a conservative estimate 
for the remaining 18% it is found that 
the total insurance in force for all United 
States legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies on June 30 exceeded $109,250,000,- 
000. Thus there is indicated a net in- 
crease of one and one-quarter billion 
dollars in the outstanding insurance in 
United States companies during the first 
six months of 1931. While this net in- 
crease is not in keeping with the pace 
made in recent years, it does show that 
up to date the total life insurance pro- 
tection has not been diminished, but, on 
the contrary, has made a substantial gain. 
More complete data on this subject, 
showing the approximate amount of life 
insurance which will be in force in the 
United States at the end of the vear, and 
also the amount of new protection sold 
during the year, will be presented at the 
opening session of the convention. 


Life Insurance Investments and 
Disbursements 


Current trends in the investment of life 
insurance funds, showing types of securi- 
ties purchased and the flow of such 
moneys into business and industry in all 
parts of the country, will be considered. 
Total amounts to be paid during the year 
to policyholders and beneficiaries also 
will be reported to the meeting. These 
disbursements, which have been running 
around two billion dollars annually dur- 
ing recent years, are expected to set a 
new high record in 1931. 


U. S. and Canada Lead World in 


Protection 


In attendance at the convention are 
expected representatives of companies 
having 90% of the life insurance in force 
in the United States and Canada. Citi- 
zens of these two countries have about 
three-quarters of the life insurance in 
force in the entire world. The United 
States and Canada lead the world in the 
amount per capita of life insurance in 
force. Data showing the latest figures on 
world life insurance, compiled with the 
co-operation of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, will be reported 
to the meeting. 


Nation- Wide Representation on Program 


An industrial leader, bringing to the 
platform his wide knowledge of the vast 
field of world communications, will dis- 
cuss the relationship of scientific re- 
search to self-reliance in business. The 
Middle West will be represented by a 
United States senator intimately familiar 
with local and national problems. The 
president of one of the country’s largest 
centers of learning will come from the 
Pacific Coast to contribute the voice of 
education. From the Northwest will jour- 
ney an agricultural expert who will tell 
of the progress made by his section in 
solving farm problems. 

Insurance Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston, president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
will be a speaker. The Canadian Minis- 
ter of the United States, William Dun- 
can Herridge, K.C., a leading statesman 
high in the councils of his country, has 
accepted an invitation to speak. 
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New Offices of Detroit Agency 


Are Handsomely Equipped 
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Upper: Private Office of Milton J. Woodward; Lower: View of Agency Lobby 


Insurance men of Detroit are much 
impressed with the new offices of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life agency, which 
is under the management of Milton L. 
Woodward, general agent. These offi- 
are located in the Union Guardian 
Building, the second tallest building in 
Detroit, the agency occupying the en- 
tire thirteenth floor with 15,000 sauare 
feet. Visitors have declared that there 
is nO more imposing or finer office lay- 
out in the city. ; 
This floor was built primarily to be 
used by the : i 


ces 


trust company. It is 
equipped all through with circassian 
walnut, and all the pillars, doors and 


paneling is of this nature, making an 
impressive appearance. The building is 
sound-proof and the thirteenth floor is 
favored with washed air. Regardless of 


the 
never more than 70 degrees inside. 

Commenting on 
Woodward 


heat outside in the 


the 
“While 


Says: 


summer, 


Detroi 


t 


it is 


new move, Mr. 


has 


probably been hit as hard or harder than 
any of the large metropolitan cities, we 
feel here that it is no time to lie down. 
This agency does not accept any surplus 


business. 


Only representatives of the 


Northwestern can place business in this 


agency. 


We feel our policy is right in 


that the only competition our men have 
is the activity of other agents in the 
agency and*their own indifference to the 
business. 


$94,000,000 on Books 


“Since 


August 1, 1924, 


when 


I 


was 


made general agent of the company, after 
having written for the Northwestern here 
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in Detroit since September, 1912, we have 
put on the books of the company issued, 
paid-for business well in excess of 
$94,000,000. The paid-for business writ- 
ten by the Northwestern here in Detroit 
during 1930, a depression year, was only 
slightly below the average for the five 
preceding years. The total premiums 
paid to the agency in 1930 were $3,500,000 
as compared to $2,500,000 in 1926. Our 
issued, reported business in 1930 was 
$13,287,300 as compared to $13,512,490, 
the average for the preceding five years. 

“This recent move on our part should 
be and is a stimulus to all of us and 
should show great results. The agency 
comprises six counties, all within an 
hour’s drive from Detroit. We have 
sixty-five men under contract and we will 
keep on adding men of the right caliber.” 





HONORING STORER TODAY 

Elbert Storer, newly elected president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, is being honored today by his 
fellow associates in Indianapolis. The 
celebration takes place at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Indianapolis As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Storer, who is Indiana manager of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, has long been ac- 
tive in Indiana insurance circles. 


ACT AGAINST “SOCIETIES” 

Suit for forfeiture of the franchise of 
the National Colored Aid Society has 
been filed in Indianapolis by H. B. Wil- 
son, prosecuting attorney. It is alleged 
that the society sells memberships which 
are represented as insurance contracts. 
Action is contemplated against several 
similar companies. 





INSURANCE LAW FOR HONDURAS 


A new law has just been enacted in 
Honduras for life and fire companies. 
Foreign companies must make a deposit 


of $100,000. 





Brokerage Solicitor Wanted 


An experienced and competent man to manage and develop 
| Brokerage business for one of the oldest Life Insurance offices 
in New York City. A substantial salary and opportunity for 
good income to the right party. Address 


Box 1176—The Eastern Underwriter 
110 Fulton Street, New York 








A LIFE 
INSURANCE 
TRUST 


Serves 
Five 
Essential 


Purposes 











Life Insurance, properly trusteed, serves these five essential 


It affords immediate family protecticn for the beginner in 


It immediately replaces protection lost through reverses. 

It supplies the trustee with a flexible cash fund and enables 
him to tide over emergencies in the lives of the family. 

It supplies ready cash for inheritance and other taxes and 
expenses, so that the executor and trustee need not sell estate 


assets, perhaps at a sacrifice. 


It facilitates satisfactory settlement of closely held business 


Chatham Phenix cosperates fully with life underwriters, 
assisting them to analyze the prospect’s needs, to formulate 
a plan, and to select a form of trust agreement that fits 





CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Established 1812 
Main Office: 149 Broadway 


| 
| 
| purposes: 
| accumulation. 
| 
interests. 
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COMPANY 
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HONORING CHARLES B. KNIGHT"! 
Union Central Life Agency Members in self las 
New York City Preparing for iin 
meetin 


Manager’s Birthday oer 
se 


“Forty Days and Forty Nights— on this 
Flood of Orders for a _ Celebrated Mr. $ 
Knight,” is the slogan of the agents of “y an 


the Charles B. Knight Agency of the 
Union Central in New York City thesd 
days. In other words, the members of 
the agency are making every effort to 
turn in record business in a forty-day 
campaign which will end on October 24) 
the birthday of Mr. Knight. 

The idea of this campaign was original. 
ly sponsored by J. Mitchell Thorsen, : 
member of the organization who pre: 
sented the idea at the Union Central’s re- 
cent convention in Atlantic City. He 
said that it was not the desire to have 
a contest but that every effort shoul 
be made not only as a compliment to 
Mr. Knight’s leadership but in order to 
help the agency establish a new anf 
higher goal for 1931. Sufficient business 
was pledged to almost assure a forty-day 
record. 

Leading producers of the Knight Agen- 
cy have heartily endorsed the movement 
and are taking pains to impréve on their 
own past records. Mr. Knight has spent 
about one-third of a century in life i- 
surance, building up an agency organiz- 
tion which is well known in all parts 
of the country. 
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U. OF PITTSBURGH COURSE 


Life Training Course is Established a 
University’s Downtown Division; 
Statement of Director 

In announcing a special school for the 
training of life underwriters in the Dow 
town Division, University of Pittsburgh, 
Vincent W. Lanfear, director of this ¢ 
vision, makes the following comment: 

“For the past several years the pr 
fession of life underwriting has been @& 
suming an ever-increasing importance I! 
the economic life of the country. Int 
tremendous growth the need and value ! 
a thorough educational background hi 
been recognized. The Pittsburgh Ass 
ciation of Life Underwriters has show! 
that it appreciates the importance of itr 
ture as well as past developments in th 
field by taking an active part in sponsor 
ing the C. L. U. program of the Amett 
can College of Life Underwriters.” Tho* 
completing the course at the universt!! 
will be eligible for the C. L. U. degree: 









































COVERS TEXTILE EMPLOYES | 

















The Provident Life & Accident 
Chattanooga has covered the 5,000 enh 
nloyes of the Tubize-Chatillon Corp. " Meg 
its plants at Hopewell and Petersburg ork 
Va., and Rome, Ga., with a group polit 
nroviding weekly indemnity for disabt" Th 
itv caused by either sickness or accidett hardst 
There is also a liberal weekly hosp but J 








allowance and benefits for munot a 
major surgical operations for both ™ 


insured and dependents. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY APPOINTMENT 
C. S. Caldwell, formerly assistant 8° 
eral in Oklahoma City for the Aet 
Life, has been appointed general agtt 
for the Life Insurance Co. of Virgi” 
succeeding T. F. Foster. 
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Elbert Storer Learned Lessons 


p Of Life In His Early Boyhood 


eS 


or MNew President of National Association Was Raised in Humble 
Circumstances and Had to Form Habit of Hard W ork; 
Became Farmer, Then School Teacher 


There is plenty of human interest in 
the boyhood story of Elbert Storer, Indi- 
ana agelicy manager of the Bankers Life 
of Iowa and new president of the Na- 
tinal Association of Life Underwriters. 
This story was told by Mr. Storer him- 
slf last year when speaking on the pro- 
gam of the company’s Golden Jubilee 
meeting, held in Des Moines. He repre- 
gnted all of the Bankers Life managers 
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re on this program. 
: a Mr. Storer told the story as follows: 
ents of 


“Twas born in the front parlor of a two 
rom log house near Tranquility in 
Adams County, O. That section of Ohio 
was appropriately named, too. It was 
the most tranquil place I have ever 
known. Many a time, when I was a 
child, I was reprimanded for whistling 
om Sunday. It was a community of Pres- 
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4 iyterians, who believed that Sunday was 
ee pre made for complete rest and quiet. When 
nalts oa Sunday came even the children were ex- 
vy. Hegpeected to fold their hands and sit in the 
o havemoomers like stoics. 
should A Meagre Inheritance 
nn a “My father died when I was four years 
or ae old, bequeathing to my mother two ba- 
itieial bies, a balky horse, a spotted cow and 
rty-dargtter chattels having a value of less than 
~ "#00. The undertaker got the horse and 
t Agen: the doctor the spotted cow. The chattels 
vementgvould not give milk or raise food so my 
sn their ther was forced to do housework for 
s spent the neighbors to earn a living for herself 
life in-td two children. No one wanted two 
caniza- mall children in their home so I, being 
I part the older, was left with my grandfather. 
“My playgrounds were the wide open 
helds and the big woods that were with- 
mM a stone’s throw of grandfather’s 
RSE fuse. My playthings were bows and 
arows, stick horses, and such other trin- 
lied a kets as I could make; my playmates were 
ion; [ey dog Rover, the chickens, the lambs, 
the calves, the colts, the birds, and other 
for the wild life. 
> Dow? oa went well until grandfather lost 
tabard s farm as a result of the panic of 1873. 
this & “ were forced to move off that dear old 
nent: en” the idol of my childhood, when | 
he pro Nas about seven years old. During the 
been a ie six years we lived on rented farms 
tance il a were always located from one to 
In ig? Miles from the country schools, to 
vale’ hich I would tramp through all kinds 
und has oo in my copper-toed, ted top 
Ass0- wu 
: aa When I was fourteen my mother mar- 
ean ned her second husband and from then 
-s in the = I went to northwest Missouri, 
sponsor! ce I was nineteen, I lived with my 
Amer? ~ er, sister and stepfather, who was 
” Tho. of the hardest working men 1 ever 
niversit oo In the winter we would work in 
leoree. ge r, cutting barrel staves, wagon 
the es, cordwood, etc. We would go to 
€ tmber about three o’clock in the 
YES : Norning when the moon was shining and 
ident of™#"W enough blocks before school time to 
000 emf¥**ep him busy splitting them until school 
Corp. ii#"SMssed, when I would go back and 
rersburfmork until dark. 
Ap politi a “Pj d E ” D 
 disabil « e and Ear” Days 
accidet! aon experiences may sound like 
hospital. tT Ips to some of you, and they were, 
inor alin: am thankful for them. They had 
both thm <<! Tecompenses. I'll tell you it was 












nite, nice to go out and pick enough 
om ple aghinnen raspberries or dewber- 
me ggg’ one of those big, deep, juicy 
take wat, without restriction, you could 
bce. your hands and eat to your 
ie content. Of course, you would 
es es all over your face and in 
wel cars, but that didn’t matter. Those 
B ., JUSt good old ‘pie and ear’ days. 

‘\g€ nineteen was the turning point 
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Blank & Stoller 
ELBERT STORER 


At that age, in July, 1895, I 


in my life. 
went to northwest Missouri. It was my 
first trip out of the native state and 
about the fourth or fifth out of my coun- 
ty. I was as green as could be and 
without money. I had to work or starve 
(which situation has never changed) and 
being so near starvation I could not set 
my price or be particular about my work. 
Therefore I got a job at once, cutting 
cockle burrs out of the tallest, thickest, 
hottest corn I had ever seen, for ten dol- 
lars a month. I continued at that job 
until corn shucking time. Then I had 
my first experience shucking corn from 
the standing stalk. We had always cut 
the corn in Ohio and then shucked it so 
clean that a mouse would be unable to 
find enough silks or husks in a cribful 
to make a nest. 

“During that winter I cared for a large 
number of horses, cattle and hogs on a 
three hundred and twenty-acre farm 
owned and operated by a widow, whose 
brother was a law partner of President 
McKinley, for my room, board and laun- 
dry. I walked two miles to a country 
school to learn the ways of the western 
country schools, as it had always been 
my ambition to teach. 

Taught Country School 

“The next summer I worked on a farm 
at twenty dollars a month, but took 
enough time off to attend the teachers’ 
institutes in Grant County, Missouri, and 
Taylor County, Iowa, and was granted 
certificates to teach in both Missouri and 
Iowa. I taught a country school in Tay- 
lor County, Iowa, the next year and rode 
a horse back and forth to the widow’s 
farm in Missouri, seven miles from my 
school, where I continued to care for her 
livestock for my room, board and laun- 
dry. Working early and late did not 
bother me at all. That was about the 
last of my experience in the farm. From 
that time until now my work, with a few 
variations, has been along what some 
please to call professional lines.” 

Mr. Storer started selling life insurance 
in Des Moines in 1903. He afterwards 
conducted a general insurance agency in 
Gravity for several years, and in 1912 
became a member of the Bankers Life 
Co. sales organization. His sales success 
with the Bankers Life was almost imme- 
diate, and he graduated to the position 
of agency manager for the company in 
the State of Indiana in 1915. 


© 1931 M. L. I. Co. 





“When I Had Pyorrhea—” 


“Don't worry. The day Dr. Blank told me I had pyorrhea I was scared. 
I thought it was some kind of incurable disease which meant the loss of 
all my teeth. But I didn’t lose one and the pyorrhea is cured.” 


Mo people instinctively dread 
pyorrhea. They know that it 
is an unpleasant disease of the gums 
and bony sockets of the teeth—a 
disease that causes the gums to re- 


cede and the teeth to loosen and 
fall out. 


But they may not know that even 
more serious than the loss of their 
teeth is the menace to health and 
even life which may follow the ab- 
sorption into the blood of the poison 
of pyorrhea. 


There are several causes of pyorrhea. 
Owverfeeding and improper diet are 
responsible for the majority of cases. 
A diet lacking milk, green vegeta- 
bles, fruit and sufficient hard food to 
chew upon so as to bring a free cir- 
culation of blood through the gums, 
may lessen the resistance of the tis- 
sues to attacks by mouth bacteria. 


Several other conditions cause pyor- 
rhea. It may come from injury to 
the gum by the careless use of tooth- 
brush or dental floss. An accumu- 
lation of tartar at the gum-line may 
be partly responsible. Crooked or 
missing teeth, ill-fitting crowns or 
bridge-work that cause extra strain 


and pressure on certain teeth may 
bring on pyorrhea. 


Bleeding and tenderness of the gums 
are usually the first signs of pyorrhea 
and call for prompt action. But in 
some cases these warnings are absent 
and only X-rays can detect the de- 
struction of the bony socket in which 
the teeth are held—a destruction 
that may proceed painlessly and re- 
lentlessly until the teeth are lost and 
invalidism results. 


In its early stages pyorrhea can be 
cured by expert treatment, and can 
often be checked even when further 
developed. But if the disease has 
progressed too far for cure, the af- 
fected teeth should be removed in 
the interests of health. 


Visit your dentist regularly and have 
your teeth X-rayed if he advises it, 
so that in case pyorrhea is develop- 
ing it may be treated before becom- 
ing serious. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will be glad to mail, with- 





out charge, the booklet “Good 
Teeth—How to get them and keep 
them.” 


Ask for Booklet 9-EU-31. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, President, ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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First Policy Issued 
In September 1851 


On its Eightieth Anniversary, the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, re-affirms its belief in the simple, logical principles upon which its pro- 
gress has been built. Each passing year has deepened the conviction that (1) adequate 
service to the public can be accomplished only through men carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained, and (2) that such representatives will uphold the high standards 
of the Company and make the greatest contribution to the welfare of its policyholders. 


The Phoenix Mutual will continue to build its field organization or carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained men. It will continue to support them liberally with advertising 
and other selling aids. Its purpose is to enable them to enjoy the generous rewards 
made possible by quality business and the most efficient use of time. 


That is why Phoenix Mutual service will always be attrac- 
tive to business men of outstanding ability and discernment. 
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New York Association 
All Set for Big Year 


4M FOR RECORD ATTENDANCES 
President Connell and Assistants Have 
Planned Interesting Meetings; 
Astor Ball Room to Be Used 

Clancy D. Connell, president of the 
fe Underwriters Association of New 
ork City, and his assistants have been 
working hard to assure having some out- 
nding dinner meetings this year. In 
der to attract record-breaking attend- 
bnces they have secured the promises of 
any prominent platform celebrities of 
he business to appear at some time dur- 
ng the season. : 

The first objective of the new admin- 










: Blank & Stoller 
CLANCY D. CONNELL 

























istration is to see the first meeting, to 
ke held October 13, exceed previous high 
water marks in attendance. The aim is 
0 reach a coveted paid attendance of 
1000. The Wells & Connell Agency, 
Provident Mutual, of which Mr. Connell 
$a joint general agent with Graham C. 
Vells, will support their leader by 100% 
participation in the meeting. 
It is expected that the Grand Ball 
Koom of the Hotel Astor will be used 
for at least most of the meetings this 
tar instead of the Belvedere Room, as 
eretofore. The banquet department of 
he hotel has promised to designate the 
Ball Room for the life agents’ use when- 
ver possible. 

All-Star October Meeting 
To inaugurate the 1931-32 season, an 
ll-star October meeting has _ been 
lanned. The guest speakers will be 
\lbert E. N. Gray, assistant secretary of 
he Prudential, who will speak on the 
opie, “Just Like in the Movies,” and 
harles C. Gilman, National Life of Ver- 
ont, of Boston, who will develop the 
pubject, “The Human Element in Sell- 
ng.” Both are well known in the busi- 
‘ss and are past masters at public 
peaking. Entertainment during the eve- 
ing will be furnished by the Southern- 
Fis, the Negro quartet which made a 
itat the May meeting last year. 
In order to promote a little friendly 
Walry between agencies and to stimu- 
ate further interest in the dinner- 
leetings, the association has decided to 
Mer attendance cups under three differ- 
Mt classifications, The competition will 
€ regulated as follows: 
’ Attendance Contest 
Fach agency has been classified ac- 
toa, to the number of men under 
har At each dinner meeting a ban- 
, Pgs be awarded the agency in each 
* € three classifications which had the 
eps attendance at the previous din- 
“ Meeting. This banner will be pre- 
xited to the agency at the start of the 
“ter meetings and will remain on the 








tables for the duration of the meeting. 

At the conclusion of the dinner meet- 
ing season the agency in each of the 
three classifications which has won the 
banner the largest number of times, or 
failing to win the banner more than 
once, the agency which had the largest 
single attendance, will be awarded a 
handsome silver loving cup fittingly in- 
scribed. The first presentation of ban- 
ners naturally will not occur until the 
November meeting. It is hoped that 
each agency will strive for a record at- 
tendance in October in order to secure 
one of the awards at the November din- 
ner meeting. 





W. J. GRAHAM MAKES TALK 

William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Society, was one of the 
speakers who addressed the 


Conference Course in Industrial Rela- 
tions which was held at the Prince- 
ton Graduate School, Princeton, N. J., 
from September 21 to 26. Employment 
stabilization and unemployment relief 
were emphasized at this meeting, which 
is sponsored by the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University. The 
Prudential, as well as the Equitable So- 
ciety, was among the companies and in- 
stitutions represented at the conference. 


Summer 











Selling Insurance 
so that 
It Stays Sold 


Insurance sold for the general 
purposes of protection is more 
likely to be lapsed than insur- 
ance sold for the carefully 
considered, specific purposes 
stated in the usual insurance 


trust agreement. 


This is but another argument 


for the trust approach. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Representatives in Londen, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 








A. B. Herrick, Syracuse 
General Agent, Dead 


ASSOCIATE OF K. A. LUTHER 





Was With Agency When Aetna Life 
Vice-President Was Head of 
Syracuse Territory 
A. B. Herrick, general agent for the 
Aetna Life at Syracuse, N. Y., died there 
on September 28 following an operation 

performed several days before. 

Mr. Herrick’s death takes from the 
Aetna Life organization one of its best 
loved members. He had those rich per- 
sonal qualities—sincerity, optimism, cor- 
diality—-which attract and hold friends. 
And it was this natural friendliness in 
him, this warm personal attitude toward 
all with whom he came in contact, that 
made him a prominent figure in Syracuse 
and won the high regard of his local 
business associates, the Aetna general 
agents and those at the company’s home 
office. He had that spirit of friendliness 
which stretched not only to the more 
prominent men in his community but 
which included just as genuinely the of- 
fice boy, the newsboy, the bootblack. 

Mr. Herrick joined the Syracuse 
agency of the Aetna Life in 1915 after 
many years of successful experience as a 
salesman. He was one of that group of 
four men whom Vice-President K. A. 
Luther always referred to as “my boys,” 
men who were associated with him when 
he was general agent at Syracuse and 
who since became general agents them- 
selves, yet who in spite of time and dis- 
tance have built even stronger that close 
friendship of years ago. 

In 1919 Mr. Herrick was appointed a 
member of the firm of Wells & Herrick, 
general agents at Syracuse, and was later 
appointed general agent in charge of 
that territory. He had been very active 
in welfare work, particularly with the 
Community Chest. hospital support, etc. 
He had been for five years a member of 
the Aetna General Agents Advisory 
Council, a group of ten men representing 
the Aetna Life general agency body. 

Funeral services were held at Syracuse 
on Wednesday, September 30. 





1931 GROUP LIFE BENEFITS 





Travelers Executive Estimates More 
Than 62,000 Workers’ Families Will 
Receive $93,000,000 

In an analysis which he has made 
Vice-President B. A. Page of the Trav- 
elers estimates that more than $93,000,- 
000 will be paid this year as benefits un- 
der plans of group life insurance in force 
among business establishments in this 
country, thus exceeding similar disburse- 
ments last year. Families of more than 
62,000 American workmen will participate 
in the benefits. 

These payments will result because of 
the death of 49,000 workers and because 
of permanent total disabilities suffered 
by 13,000 employes, and will average 
$1,500. It is said that fully 7,000,000 em- 
ployes in approximately 30,000 business 
establishments are insured for $10.500,- 
000,000 of group life insurance. Total 
claims since the inception of such plans 
and including this year are estimated at 


more than $440,000,000. 





TRUSTEE APPOINTMENTS 


S. T. Whatley, William M. Duff and 
Julian S. Myrick Join Board of 
National Association 

Three new appointments to the board 
of trustees of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters were announced 
last week in Pittsburgh. They are: S. T. 
Whatley, Aetna Life general agent of 
Chicago, retiring chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; William M. Duff, presi- 
dent of the Edward A. Woods Co. of 
Pittsburgh, general agents of the Equita- 
ble Society, and Julian S. Myrick, well 
known Mutual Life manager of New 
York City. Mr. Myrick fills the unex- 
pired term of John Newton Russell of 
Los Angeles, who has left field work to 
take a home office post with the Pacific 
Mutual Life. 
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J. R. Hardin Addresses 
Day & Cornish Agency 


CONFERENCE HELD ON TUESDAY 





Mutual Benefit Life Agents Also Hear 
Thurman, Beers, Steler, Cerf 
and Weeks 
A plain-spoken talk on present condi- 
tions as they affect life insurance was 
given by John R. Hardin, president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, speaking before 
the Day & Cornish Agency in Newark 
in their one-day conference held at the 
Robert Treat Hotel on Tuesday. Mr. 
Hardin assured the Mutual Benefit 
agents that there was no need of their 
worrying. “We are passing through 
conditions which are making the selling 
of life insurance a little harder,” he said, 
“but we are bound to come back to nor- 
mal times. It may be several months 
or it may be longer; no one can tell.” 
The Day & Cornish conference was 
addressed by a number of other well 
known speakers. About 100 members of 


the agency were in attendance. Max 
Hemmendinger, the company’s leading 
agent and a member of the Newark 


agency, presided at the morning session, 
and Louis G. Rude was chairman in the 


afternoon. The speakers included A\I- 
bert P. Steler of Detroit: William H. 
Beers, special agency assistant at the 


home office; L. A. Cerf, a former gen- 
eral agent of the company; Harvey 
Weeks, assistant vice-president, Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co., and Oliver 
Thurman, vice-president and superintend- 
ent of agencies. 
Overlook Smaller Prospects 

In his talk on “Organization and 

Planning” Mr. Steler said that too many 


life wnderwriters concentrated on the 
fact that they wanted to write large poli- 
cies, thus overlooking the smaller pol- 
icy prosnect. He pointed out the fact 


that if life underwriters went after the 
man with an income of from $5,000 to 
$15.000 they would probably accomplish 
more than going after the wealthy ones. 
Tn conclusion he said that in selling life 
insurance the need must be found and 
the desire created. 

Good programming, good prospects and 
good presentation to the people who have 
the need and who can buy, are the neces- 
sary factors in selling life insurance, Mr. 
Beers, said. in bringing the morning ses- 
sion to a close. Continuous effort on the 
part of any life underwriter will bring 
success. Mr. Beers stated that in his 
opinion the most appealing presentation 
to a prospect was the conservative ap- 
peal. He announced that the company 
was getting up a “an agent's kit” which 
would consist of about 175 pages and 
would be in loose leaf book form and 
would be of great value to the members 
of the agency force of the company. 


FISKE FUNERAL TUESDAY 


Metropolitan Life Head Executives Will 
Officiate as Pallbearers at New 
York City Funeral 

Many of the leading officials of the 
Metropolitan Life will act as_ pallbear- 
ers at the funeral of Archibald F. C. 
Fiske, second vice-president of the com- 
pany who died in Paris on September 7, 
to be held next Tuesday at the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, Fifth Avenue and 
Ninetieth Street, New York City. Burial 
will be private. 

The pallbearers will include Frederick 
H. Ecker, president of the company; 
Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president; Fran- 
cis O Ayres, first vice-president; James 
KE. Kavanagh, Ernest H. Wilkes and 
Henry W. George, second vice-presidents, 
and Dr. Thomas H. Willard and Dr. 
Augustus S. Knight, medical directors. 





MAYOR CURLEY A SPEAKER 

Mayor Curley of Boston spoke at the 
opening Fall luncheon of the Boston Life 
Underwriters \ssociation held on 
Wednesday. 













































Life Companies Aiding 
Farm Stabilization 


ARTHUR M. COLLENS’ ADDRESS 





Experience of Fourteen Leading Compa- 
nies Shows 88% of Mortgages 
in Good Standing 





The farming industry is probably on a 
more stable basis than is generally be- 
lieved, declared Arthur M. Collens, vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual, speak- 
ing before a conference of the South- 
ern Real Estate and Property Owners’ 
Association last Friday. Mr. Collens 
said that he based his opinion not only 
upon government statistics but upon the 
favorable and encouraging aspects of a 
combined report of fourteen leading life 
companies in regard to the present status 
of farm mortgages. 

He pointed out that according to gov- 
ernment reports 40% of the nation’s 
farm lands are entirely free from mort- 
gages and that, in the experience of the 
fourteen leading life companies with in- 
vestments of more than a billion dollars 
in farm mortgages, 889 of the mortgages 
are in good standing. 

“Tam not attempting to minimize the 
present unfortunate position of farming,” 
said Mr. Collens. “These life insurance 
companies are going to aid in the re- 
stabilization of farm value because they 
believe it is their duty to the farmer who 
is in the 40% class with unmortgaged 
land and the 88% with mortgages in good 
standing. There are potential buyers 
and developers of farm properties in 
every community and the present indus- 
trial depression will probably be fol- 
lowed by a back to the farm movement. 
Much of the present inertia is due to a 
state of mind which can easily change 
overnight. 

“Of course it will take some time to 





REPORT ON SECURITY 
LIFE SENSATIONAL 


The report prepared by W. M. 
Corcoran, actuary connected with the 
office of S. H. and Lee Wolfe of New 
York, on the Security Life of Chicago 
and made to the examination commit- 
tee of insurance commissioners is very 
sensational and will be officially filed 
in the federal court in Michigan by 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston 
in connection with the injunction pro- 
ceedings in Michigan following his at- 
tempt to bar the Security Life from 
the state. 











COL. ROBBINS TO SPEAK 


Col. Charles B. Robbins, president of 
the Cedar Rapids Life and of the 
American Life Convention, will be the 
life insurance speaker on the program 
for Missouri’s third annual Insurance 
Day to be observed at Jefferson City on 
October 13. 





recover from the effect of over-produc- 
tion of money crops and the extension 
of too easy credits which, in the past 
has, in some cases been detrimental to 
the farmer rather than helpful. And ar- 
bitrary artificial reduction of acreage can 
only be a temporary, not a permanent 
cure. In my opinion, that would work 
a hardship on the good farmer—and 
there are many successful farmers on 
good farms even in the worst areas. 

“Tt is my personal opinion that the so- 
lution of the present situation lies not in 
laws (though some might help) but in 
the gradual, inevitable elimination of the 
incompetent farmer and the marginal and 
submarginal land. I believe this desired 
end can be most quickly accomplished 
through the sane use of credit, which 
should be granted only to those who will 
make the best of it and who have not 
only the possibilities for, but the will to 
make, repayment.” 








Three Essentials 
Of a Retirement Plan 


First—systematic saving must be almost compulsory. 


Second—security of principal 


must be guaranteed. 


Third—exhaustion of principal during lifetime must be 


impossible. 


The Connecticut General retirement annuity combines 


these three essentials. 
50 and 70. 


Retirement age optional between 
Provision for beneficiary if death occurs 


during the saving period. Disability protection if desired. 


The market for annuities is broad and active. 


Here is 


a new one combining all the desirable features of earlier 


forms. 


For agents’ information including rates, advertising 
material, ete., inquire of our local office or write 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





Roy C. Toombs Sentence 
To Another Jail Tern 


WRECKED INTERNATIONAL LIF WIL! 





Recently Released, He Gets Two Ye 
More in St. Louis Court on 
Fraud Charge 


Prom 





Roy C. Toombs, former president @ Th 


the defunct International Life of 9 . 

Louis, has been sentenced to serve ap 18 
other two years in prison for his magg iter 
nipulation of the affairs of the company Mon 
which eventually culminated in the dif and 
appearance of $3,562,952 of its assets, thd tion | 
crash of the investment house of Toombs will | 


& Daily, Chicago, he headed and the re 
organization of a bank in which he wa 
interested. 

Appearing before United States Dis 
trict Judge Charles Davis, Toombs 
through his counsel, entered a plea 
“nolo contendere” (no contest) to 4 
charge of using the United States mail 
in an alleged scheme to defraud. 


gram 
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Less than eight weeks before Toombg A’ 
had been released from the Missouri the ( 
State penitentiary at Jefferson City, aff Asso 
ter having served seventeen months uw Page 
der a three-year term for having causeil Life 
the issuance of a certificate of stock fagm “Li 
3,000 shares of International Life in ef moti 
cess of the legal limitations of the corfiif verti 
poration under its charter from the state Fort 
This certificate and two other bogus cerfm “S: 
tificates for 3,000 shares each had beer of A 
used by Toombs as collateral for a loaf Spar 
secured from E. P. Greenwood, presidenii lianc 
of the Great Southern Life of Houstof “G 
Tex. Later all of the certificates wer erati 
replaced by legitimate International Lif@ licity 
stock. The state had sought to prosegm™ boro 
cute Toombs on three charges in com “P 
nection with the Greenwood loan ani Ager 
convicted him twice, the jury in eacif noun 
case giving him three years, but th@™ So 
Missouri Supreme Court ruled that aj Mag 
were part of the same transaction ang Jack 
that he would not be tried more th “P 
once. This wiped out his second corfif Play 
viction, lam 

His sentence under the mail {raul Co, 
charge terminates all of the crim “P 
charges pending against Toombs. Ther ture: 
were six charges under the Federal ig]. P 
dictment, each charging use of the mai tial, 
in furtherance of a scheme to defrau! 
by sending bogus International Li 
stock to Chicago, New York and Bali Cc 
more. He might have been sentenced! of [ 
a maximum of five years’ imprisonmel H, 
and a $10,000 fine under each count. oes 
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COLONIAL LIFE MEETINGS 














Three District Meetings Are Held ' 
Pittsburgh Area During National 
Convention 

A special educational convention Wi 
held in Pittsburgh last week by the ( 
lonial Life during the National Life Us 
derwriters’ Convention. The meetit 
were held under the auspices of Thom 
W. Davis, the Colonial’s field supervs 
of Division “C”, with F. K. Howson, 0 
dinary agency supervisor, and John 
Rees, publicity director, as special gue 

The first meeting was held on Mo 
day in the Fulton Building, Pittsbur# 
where the districts of Pittsburgh, F 
Liberty, Braddock and Greensburg, We 
assembled. On Tuesday, another m4 
meeting, of the Butler, Beaver Falls, # 
New Castle districts, was held at \ 
Castle, Pa. The final meeting was !i 
in Charleroi, at which was assembled! 
entire personnel of the UniontoW 
Greensburg and Charleroi agencies. 

The company will continue to spo! 
these meetings in other divisious of" 
Colonial. The next territory W! 
northern New York state. 


























































































































































































WOODS’ MEMBERSHIP JUMPS 

The Edwards A. Woods Agency, £ 
eral agents in Pittsburgh for the 4 
table Society, this year 

















increased ' 
membership in the Pittsburgh Asse 
tion of Life Underwriters from 20 
316 by making it a requirement that 
its new men become members. 
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Life Group Program 
For Ad Conference 


WILL COVER THREE SESSIONS 











and 





Prominent Production Managers 
Others Will Give Talks; Round 
Table Discussions 




















dent of The program for the life group ses- 
of St sions of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
Tve an. é 
his ma ference convention at Toronto next 
ompanyy Monday and Tuesday is both elaborate 
the diff and well-considered. Numerous produc- 
sets, thal tion managers and advertising specialists 
Toombg will be among the speakers. The pro- 
| the reff cram in detail follows: 
he wa Monday, October 5 
tes Dis Luncheon for Life Group Members. 
Toombs Larry J. Evans, assistant secretary of the 
plea off Register Life Insurance Co., Davenport, 
t) to @la, will present the report of his special 
‘es mail committee on “The Future of the Life 
) Group.” 
Toomiat A Word of Welcome. Greetings from 
Missourm the Canadian Life Insurance Advertisers’ 
City, aff Association by President A. Cawthorne- 
nths uf Page, publicity manager, Metropolitan 
2 causelill Life Insurance Co., Ottawa. 
stock fom “Long-Term Planning of Sales Pro- 
fe in xm motion,” by Edgar Paul Hermann, ad- 


the comm vertising manager, Lincoln National Life, 


the state Fort Wayne. 

ogus cfm “Sales Promotion from the Viewpoint 
had beemm of An Agency Executive,” by E. Chester 
or a loam Sparver, director of agencies of the Re- 


lance Life, Pittsburgh. ; 
“Getting Agency Department Co-op- 


president 
Houston 


ites werg™ cration,” by Bart Leiper, manager of pub- 
onal Lii@ licity and advertising, Pilot Life, Greens- 


to prose boro, N. C. 
; in com™ “Place of Sales Promotion in the 
loan an™ Agency Department.” Speaker to be an- 


nounced. 
Sound Movies. Courtesy of Rex B 
Magee, advertising manager, Lamar Life, 


r in eat 
but thg 
1 that al 






ction ang™ Jackson. 

nore tha “Part Advertising Department Can 

‘ond coif™# Play in Conserving Business,” by Wil- 
liam Clendenin, American Conservation 

vail fraulfif Co, Chicago. 

- criminf® “Promoting Conservation With Pic- 

ys. Ther tures—Call a Lapse a Lapse,” by Frank 

ederal iff J. Price, Jr., publicity manager, Pruden- 

the mai tal, Newark. 

bre Tuesday Morning, October 6 

Olle Iq 

and Balti Committee Reports—(a) “Advertising 

ntenced tf of Unauthorized Companies,” by Henry 

risonmefmeH. Putnam, publicity manager, John 

count. Hancock Mutual Life, Boston. Mr. Put- 






nam will also discuss briefly the recent 
tiling of the New York Insurance De- 
partment regarding the use of the word 
‘Deposit.” (b) “Proselyting Agents,” by 
Bart Leiper, manager publicity and ad- 
Vertising, Pilot Life. (c) “Frontier De- 
fense,” by Edgar Paul Hermann, adver- 
lsing manager, Lincoln National Life. 
(i) "Distribution of Advertising Litera- 
ture,” by Bert N. Mills, secretary, Bank- 
tts Life, Des Moines. 

“What I Would Do If I were a Life 
Insurance Advertising Manager,” by 
aul Speicher, associate editor, Insurance 
R. & R. Service, Indianapolis. 





‘INGS 
» Held 


ational 









nition We 
oy the ( 
1 Life Ut 
- meeting 
of Thom 
supervis! 
owson, Ui 
d John 
cial gues! 























1 on Mot “What the Advertising Department 
Pittsburggm “XPects of the Field Force,” by William 
urgh, Ea Nallace, vice-president, Life Insurance 
sburg, we Advertisers Association, Supervisor Field 
other mgm ctvice, Confederation Life. 


“What the Field Force Expects of the 
Advertising Department,” by J. N. Bab- 
ne educational supervisor, Excelsior 
ife, 

“Merehandising Sales Literature to the 
alesmen,” by Robert H. Pierce, editor, 


, Falls, a 
ld at Ne 
g was le 
einbled 
Uniontow 









encies. F t 
to sponge Aetna-izer, Aetna Life, Hartford. 
ions of ! Getting Salesmen to Use Sales Litera- 





” . 
ture, by Lee D. Hemingway, general 
‘gent, Connecticut Mutual, Pittsburgh. 
kreenadz Playlets. Life insurance 


ry will | 












JUMPS Movies through the courtesy of Eustace 
gency, Sm, Prock, secretary, Great-West Life, 
r the Eo clipes. 
creased ! by petting Agents to Use Direct Mail,” 
oh Associ *: Bobb Slattery, manager direct mail 
rom 200 “partment, Penn Mutual Life, Philadel- 





la, 
Salesmen’s Magazines,” by Charles C. 





ent that 
a. 








Fleming, editor of publications, Life In- 

surance Co, of Virginia, Richmond. 
“Magazine and Newspaper Publicity,” 

by Fred L. Fisher, advertising depart- 


ment, Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne. 

“Postal Card Envelope Enclosures,” by 
T. M. Rodlun, advertising manager, Aca- 
cia Mutual Life, Washington. 

“Pepper Pot.” Conducted by Arthur 
H. Reddall, assistant secretary, Equitable 


Life Assurance Society, New York. 
Tuesday Afternoon 


Round Table Discussions—(a) “Display 
Advertising,” by Cyrus T. Steven, adver- 
tising manager, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Hartford. (b) “Sales Literature,” by 
Nelson A. White, advertising manager, 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 
(c) “Salesmen’s Magazines, by Stewart 
Anderson, director field service and edi- 
tor News-Letter, Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia. (d) “Policyholders’ Maga- 
zines,” by Clifford Elvins, advertising 
manager, Imperial Life, Toronto. (c) 
“Direct Mail,” by Bert N. Mills, secre- 
tary, Bankers Life, Des Moints. 

Members will visit all tables and at the 
end of the discussion period the leader 
of each table will present a brief resume 
of interesting ideas exchanged. 

General Session—Review of exhibits 
and presentation of trophies and awards. 





Coolidge on Air Tuesday 


Calvin Coolidge will inaugurate the 
series of radio broadcasts which the 
New York Life is sponsoring on 
Tuesday evenings over a country-wide 
network of stations. His broadcast 
will be given next Tuesday evening, 
the talk dealing chiefly with the re- 
lation of life insurance to economic 
depressions. Mr. Coolidge has been 
a member of the New York company’s 
board since May, 1929. 











HOME LIFE GENERAL AGENT 


Richard E. MHendrian Opens 
Agency at 52 Broadway, 
New York 

Richard E. Hendrian has been ap- 
pointed a general agent for the Home 
Life of New York, with offices at 52 
Broadway, New York. Mr. Hendrian is 
a graduate of Dartmouth, where he was 
a member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity. 

After a brief experience in the mer- 
cantile business he took up life insurance 
work a few years ago and for the past 
three years has been connected with the 
Travelers. He has been a_ consistent 
producer. 





New 








WEST CONNECTION SEVERED 


Retirement of Floyd West from Partner- 
ship of Cravens, Dargan & Co. 
Announced; His Suit Dismissed 

The retirement of Floyd H. West from 
the partnership of Cravens, Dargan & 
Co., of Houston, Texas, has been an- 
nounced. Mr. West will no longer be 
connected in any way with the company 
nor will that firm have any further finan- 
cial interest or connection with the West 
general agency at Dallas. The suit re- 
cently filed by Mr. West against the 
firm has been dismissed at his cost. 

In line with its policy of concentrating 
more directly on its general agency busi- 
ness, the Houston firm recently rein- 
sured the business in its own life com- 
pany, the American Provident, amount- 
ing to $7,300,000. The American Provi- 
dent was organized five years ago. Cra- 
vens, Dargan & Co. will continue to rep- 
resent the Northwestern National. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, lnc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 



















sary 

















HELPING THE MEN 
WHO SELL 


The Missouri State Life is constantly seeking new, effective ways to 
help its field men. We recognize the fact that our own success is 
dependent upon the success of the men on the firing line—the men 
who sell. The Company’s remarkable growth and vitality is largely 
the result of this high conception of service. 


The progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri State Life makes 
strong appeal to live, aggressive, forward-looking Agents. It’s the 
kind of Company they like to represent. Its multiple line of Life, 
Accident & Health, Group and Salary Savings insurance multiplies 
the Agent’s opportunities for success. Its new, liberal policy forms 
offer unusually attractive selling plans. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a real future with the 
Missouri State Life—The Progressive Company. 


A Billion and a Quarter of Insurance in Force 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
Home Office, St. Louis 


GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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A Columnist Covers The National 


Association Pittsburgh Convention 
By Mervin L. Lane 


New York 


as to which city can be- 


The controversy between 
and Pittsburgh 
come the warmest, ended on Tuesday, 
when both cities (and some of the dele- 
vates) collapsed. Myrick’s 
dramatic entrance hotel on 


Julian 
into the 


Wednesday morning, with a flock of ex- 
ecutive committeemen trz ailing after him. 
Pete Fraser saying “hello” to a 


million people. . Lawrence Priddy ex- 


cited about the nominating committee’s 
job. . . . Bill Collins saying “Why, you 
don’t call this hot—Why, I remember 
when $4 Robert L. Jones proud 
as a peacock about how nicely all those 
savings banks are storing the National 
\ssociation’s money. Jack Shuff’s 
two minute speech at the opening of the 


convention, and his story about the fel- 
low whose trousers had been. worn 
through so thin that he could sit on a 


dime and tell you whether it was a head 
or tail. \nd his post-script to the 
effect that “if he could sit on it two 
minutes longer, he could tell you the 
date.” .Grant Hill buzzing around 
as busy as the dickens. . . . Johnny Me- 
Namara delivering some of his slowly de- 
livered deliveries. \lex Patterson 
trying to find out how the boys liked 
his session. . Ralph Engelsman get- 
ting all steamed up about. institutional 
advertising, Phil Works covering 


Ralph’s shadow most of the time. 


Gus Wuerth rushing around trying to 
find out in what room somebody-or- 
other was throwing “that party.” . 
Elsie Mumma telling what she thought 
of the Million Dollar Round Table and 
why she wouldn’t attend another. 

C. C. Robinson and his story about how 


Frank Lane tried to wreck his Marmon. 

. Clancy Connell arranging things so 
the boys could come up to his room and 
sing “Sweet Adeline.” . . . The 


BUSINESS GOOD IN ILLINOIS | 


boys 





Commissioner Harry W. Hanson Reports 
Steady Progress With Few Ex- 
ceptions Despite Depression 
The insurance business in the State of 


Illinois, with but few exceptions, has 
shown steady and consistent progress 
despite the depression, according to a 
recent statement of Harry W. Hanson, 
state superintendent of insurance. 

There are now 1,387 insurance compa- 
nies transacting business in the state. 


Of these 651 are fire comnanies, 263 cas- 
ualty, 183 life, 128 mutual benefit associa- 


singing “Sweet Adeline” after 
Connell had arranged things. : 
Bawden saying that the New York As- 
sociation would have the greatest year 
of its history in 1931-1932. Dix 
Teachenor of Kansas City modestly soft- 
pedaling his million dollar record. 
Vin Coffin towering above everybody. 
Jim Graham telling that story about 
The way John Gordon entered the 
hotel at 12:45 “A.M. Wednesdz ly. 


Clancy 
Bill 


The empty bottles being wheeled throug h 


the corridor of the fourteenth floor early 
in the morning. . . . The way every day 
in Pittsburgh starts off as though it will 
rain, and how the sun finally blasts 
through around eleven o'clock. 

Harry Jacoby trying to give an imitation 
of Caruso. . Frank Lane telling the 
story about how he felt when the bomb- 
ing plane dipped a thousand feet to go 
under a bridge. . Harry Gray trying 
to get a train sooner than that. 

R. Fell and his “why, I did that ten 
years ago.” . . . Mike ite section 55-a. 
... The “Mutt-and-Jeff” effect of Jack 
Fraser talking to Vincent Coffin. 

A trust officer slightly weather- beaten, 
telling a general agent how good he is. 
And what the general agent told 


the trust officer. . . . The heat. 

The humidity. And the way the 
Pittsburgh people said they had never 
had any weather as hot in years. 

Clarence Axman’s absence being de- 
tected by everyone. . . . The Boy 
Scout’s exhibit outside the Research 
Bureaus’ room, and how Mervin Lane 
tried to buy a hatchet and a compass 
from Chapman of the Bureau. . Also, 


Chapman trying to keep track of the 
number of people coming in. . . . Wil- 
lard Regan’s general quictude. . . . The 
good behavior of the entire mob and the 
way they conducted themselves around 
the hotel. And elsewhere. 





tions, 155 fraternal beneficial societies 
and 7 Lloyd’s. Mr. Hanson points out 
in his statement that his department has 
supervision over 100,000 agents licensed 
to do business in Illinois. 
ACTUARIAL CONGR ESS INCANADA 

The next International Actuarial Con- 
egress will be held in Montreal in 1933. 
J. G. Parker, actuary of the Imperial Life 
of Toronto, a member of the permanent 
committee and secretary for Canada, 
states that the time is not vet defintiely 
fixed but it likely will be some time dur- 
ing the last two weeks in July. 


NATIONAL BENEFIT RECEIVER 





Former Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue to Report on Condition of 
Washington Negro Company 
Daniel C. Roper, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the National Benefit 
Life of Washington, D, C. Application 
for the receivership was recently made 


by John R. Pinkett, second  vice- 
president of the company, and was con- 
curred in by the president, John T. 


Risher. 

Mr. Roper was directed to report to 
the court as soon as possible whether or 
not the company can be reorganized and 
continued in operation. At present the 
company will continue in business with 
the present officers serving in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

The petition of Mr. Pinkett stated that 
$1,000,000 would be required to reorgan- 
ize the company. As of December 31, 
1930, the company had assets of $5,599,- 
679 and insurance in force totaling more 
than $65,000,000. It was stated that it is 
the largest Negro organization in the 
world. 





A Great Investment 


Lord Caithness, presiding in London 
at the annual meeting of the Northern 
Assurance, had this to say of a life 
insurance policy: 

“What better form of investment 
can there be than a policy with large 
reserves behind it, absolute immunity 
from price fluctuation, saving of in- 
come tax, and the prospect of period- 
ical capital additions?” 











aiaienanidemmeanes 


TO HEAD OKLAHOMA AGENCY 

A. M. Gooch has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Oklahoma City, Okla., for 
the Continental Life of St. Louis. He 
was formerly manager of the Ordinary 
department of the Oklahoma Life, and 
has achieved a reputation as a large per- 
sonal producer. 





ENTERS NEW STATES 
The Brooklyn National Life has been 
licensed to transact business in the states 
of Ohio and Delaware and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, according to the an- 
nouncement of Ben S. Graham, vice- 
president of the company. 





PRUDENTIAL ANNIVERSARY 

a Charles L. Boyd of the 
Detroit No. 2 district of the Prudential, 
recently rounded out thirty-five years of 
continuous service with the Newark com- 
pany. 





WHAT IS 
YOUR GOAL? 


Is it to sell life insurance for a 
company having a reputation of 
more than half a century of fair 
dealing? Is it to make a live and 
let live contract with a company 
offering close Head Office coopera- 
tion, modern policy forms and a 
successful lead service? 


Fidelity is such a company 





It operates in thirty-nine states, 
including New York, on a full 
level net premium basis. It has 
more than $425,000,000 insurance 
in force, is financially solid and 
steadily growing. 


Family Income Low Rate Life 


Retirement Income 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
7 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 











GENERAL AGENT IN NEWARK 

Arthur B. Schuman, who has been en- 
gaged in the insurance field for more 
than twenty-one years, and more recent- 
lv connected with the Newark office of 
the Lincoln National Life under the su- 
pervision of Howard C. Lawrance, has 
been appointed general agent and mana- 
ger of the northern New ‘Jersey territory 
for the North American Life of Chicago 


with headquarters in the Industrial 
Building, Newark, succeeding the late 
Albert Schurr. 





The man who has done his best is a 
success whether others think he 1s oF 
not.——The Broadcast. 




















Con mt topics 


(Topics of The Connecticut Mutual) 








Vo. VI 


OcToBER, 


1931 No. 10 





during first five years. 
present-day conditions. 


1846 





A New Development 
in 
Connecticut Mutual Service 
In the new Graded Premium Ordinary Life Policy, our representatives 
ire enabled to serve the needs of the prospect who requires permanent 
protection for minimum initial outlay. 


An especially helpful aid to sales under 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 


85 Years of Public Service 


Premium conveniently graded 











1931 














STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


Worcester, Massachusetts 








And Now— 
‘““‘BRASS TACKS” 
A New Training Course For 
“YOUR FIRST WEEK WITH 
THE STATE MUTUAL.” 











INCORPORATED—1844 
Eighty - Seven Years of Service 
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Equitable Leaders 
Meet in Pittsburgh 


COMPANY’S OFFICERS PRESENT 
Gathering of $400,000 Club Precedes Na- 
tional Association Convention; W. W. 
Klingman Presides 

The Equitable Society of New York 
was strongly represented at the conven- 
tion of the National Association in Pitts- 
burgh last week by not only most of the 
company’s leading officials but by several 
hundred field representatives. The lead- 
ing producers of the company met in the 
William) Penn Hotel on Tuesday, prior 
to the opening of the National Conven- 
tion. By producing at least $400,000 of 
new business during the past year, 156 
delegates had qualified for this meeting. 
W. W. Klingman, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, presided at the con- 
ference which was devoted to the subject 
of estate building. After welcoming the 
delegates, Mr. Klingman called on Wil- 
liam M. Duff, manager of the Edward A. 
Woods Co., who extended an invitation 
to the delegates to visit the offices of 
“the largest life insurance agency in the 
world,” over which he is presiding head. 

Addresses were made by William Alex- 
ander, who has been secretary of the 
Equitable for the last sixty-two years; 
Vice-President Frank L. Jones and 
William J. Graham, the latter who spoke 
with particular reference to group insur- 
ance, and Albert G. Borden, second vice- 
president in charge of agents’ training. 
Representatives of the field force who 
spoke were John B. Northcott, Samuel I. 
Vogelson, Miss Clara L. McBreen, David 
A. Freedman and Cecil Frankel. 

S. I. Vogelson Talks 


Mr. Vogelson, who is the Equitable’s 
leading producer for the year, said that 
life insurance experts had established 
conclusively by research that the great- 
est cause of death is fear and that worry 
over financial solvency in the latter years 
of life is more destructive to the life span 
that disease. He asserted that life in- 
surance and annuities—the former for 
the protection of the family and the lat- 
ter for the purpose of guaranteeing a 
fixed monthly income for life, were the 
most effective instruments ever devised 
for offsetting the ravages of fear. 

Vice-President Borden dealt with the 
character of the “after death” services of 
the Equitable and with the particular im- 
portance which the company gives to the 
training of its agents in the application 
of the proper beneficiary clauses. He 
outlined the care with which the home 
ofhce supervises the execution of these 
phases of the life insurance contract. 

Miss McBreen asserted that there was 
no depression in the finer things of life, 
that family endearment, culture and the 
various forms of ethical appreciation 
were untouched by the changes in the 
financial and economic structure of the 
nation. Miss McBreen also said that 
through the services of life insurance 
these finer things of life were guaranteed 
against any possible deterioration. 

Vice-President Jones marshalled before 
his audience the panorama of industries 
and occupations which once possessed all 
the characteristics of permanency but 
which had long since passed into the dis- 
card. These he contrasted with the per- 
Manecncy of life insurance which he as- 
serted is based upon life itself. Mr. 
Jones, who is a former professor of sci- 
€nce~and superintendent of public in- 
Struction in the state of Indiana where 
le started as an agent for the Equitable, 
Pomted out that although customs and 
industries may change throughout the 
centuries, the fundamentals of nature 
and mankind, being the propagation of 
the species, life will always go on. He 
said the life companies are so constitut- 
ed as to be able to make the necessary 
underlying financial investments with 
Sreat flexibility, skill and safety and that 
like other life insurance companies, the 
Equitable is in a strong financial posi- 
tion today. 








HELPED SAN FRANCISCO 
GET 1932 CONVENTION 





cr EDS = - - - ° . 


. E. L. WOODRUFF 


Dr. E. L. Woodruff, general agent for 
the Manhattan Life in San 
was one of those instrumental in secur- 
ing the consent of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to hold next 
year’s convention in the Golden Gate 
City. <A national committeeman from 
San Francisco, Dr. Woodruff has worked 
hard toward this end for the past three 
vears. 


Francisco, 





The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share. 





156 Fifth Avenue 





ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 
HOME OFFICE 


New York City 

















DRIVE FOR P. R. GARRISON 





Prudential Manager in New York City 
Will Complete Thirty Years With 
Company Next Month 
Members of the P. R. Garrison agency 
of the Prudential of New York City have 
planned a drive in October to prepare the 
way for a gala celebration of their man- 
ager’s completion of thirty years with the 
company. Mr. Garrison’s anniversary 
falls on October 4. The agency’s assist- 
ant managers, James E. O’Neill, Jerome 
Siegel, R. H. Jessup, A. Aaron Press and 
Charles J. Weppler, are making exten- 
sive plans to put the campaign Over in a 

big way. 

The Garrison agency recently took 
over a large amount of additional office 
space in the building at 217 Broadway, 
where it has been located for years. It 
is planning to build up the full-time or- 
ganization. 





ACTUARIAL MEET THIS MONTH 


Members of the Actuarial Society of 
America are looking forward to the so- 
ciety’s fall meeting, to be held at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., October 15 and 16. 





isn’t much more to suggest. 


at once. 


method of “firing” yourself. 


advancement.” 


yourself. 





What Is Your Answer? 


The inquiry about to be propounded is not new at all, and 
the ideas associated with or derivable from it have been 
expatiated before, but it is important enough to justify revived 
interest, and to prompt every life insurance solicitor in the 
United States to ask himself this serious question: 


“IF I WERE THE COMPANY BY WHICH I AM 
EMPLOYED, WOULD I HIRE MYSELF?” 


If you can honestly answer “ YES,” to this inquiry, there 


On the other hand—which is much more probable—if you 
are forced to reply “NO,” then you would better start thinking 


And, there are two things to consider: either, some way of 
doing more satisfactory work; or, a good, prompt, and effective 


The following pertinent quotation is respectfully called to 
the attention of life insurance solicitors: “Let it not be for- 
gotten that any man’s development is almost entirely a matter 
of his own concern. Santa Claus has no place in business and 
industry. No disinterested person in business is willing to help 
a man who can’t help himself. 
initiative, honesty of purpose, human understanding and tact, 
and more than likely numerous hands will be extended to help 
him over the rough, but only sure, road that leads to 


Just by way of experiment, put the above question to 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Let a man, however, display 








INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
Life Volume for 1931 Contains Complete 
Reference Data on Insurance 
Business 

The Insurance Year Book, Life vol- 
ume, has just been brought out by the 
Spectator for 1931. It contains under its 
various divisions complete information 
on the essential features of the life in- 
surance business. 

The life volume now ready for distri- 
bution shows that in 1930 352 legal re- 
serve life insurance companies received 
in premiums $3,524,326,635 and had a to- 
tal income for the year of $4,593,973,110. 
These companies paid to policyholders 
or their beneficiaries in death claims, en- 
dowments, dividends and _— surrender 
values, $2,246,776,105 and their total dis- 
bursements reached the sum of $3,198- 
537,056 showing as income saved for the 
future protection of policyholders of 
$1,395,436,054. New ordinary business 
written and paid for amounted to $14,- 
159,712,274. and ordinary insurance in 
force outstanding aggregated $89,660,869,- 
442, industrial business written and paid 
for amounted to $4,860,078,178 and indus- 
trial insurance outstanding at the close 
of the year 1930 amounted to $18,287,- 
408,290. 

The price of the Insurance Year Book 
which is issued in three volumes is $50 
for the set of three volumes and cach 
volume separately sells for $20, while any 
two volumes together can be obtained at 
the price of $35. 





WHEN NOTE IS NOT PAID 





Kentucky Court Holds Fidelity Mutual 
Life Policy Valid Upon Insured’s 
Failure to Pay 

There is a constructive delivery of a 
life insurance policy when an agent ac- 
cepts a sixty-day note for the amount of 
the first year’s premium and retains the 
policy until the note is taken up, the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals has held in 
the case of the Fidelity Mutual Life v. 
Hembree. 

Upon failure of the insured to pay the 
note at the expiration of sixty days, the 
agent returned the policy to the insur- 
ance company for cancelation. There 
also was testimony that the insured 
signed a release, but the court pointed 
out that the signatures on the applica- 
tion and the release differed. The in- 
sured died shortly thereafter. 

The jury having found that the policy 
had been delivered to the insured and 
that the release was invalid, it held for 
the beneficiaries and this judgment was 
affirmed by the court of appeals, except 
for a claim for double indemnity which 
was reversed because of variance or fail- 
ure of proof. 


FRENCH CO. CHANGES NAME 

The “Caisse Centrale Fonciere” of 
Paris, France, has changed its name to 
“La Confiance Compagnie Fonciere” in 
order to give evidence of its belonging 
to the “Confiance” group of companies. 
The Confiance Fonciere has a capitai of 
eleven million francs (40% paid-up), 
which is to be raised to fifty million 
spread over a term of years. The other 
companies belonging to the group are 
the “Confiance Incendie” (capital ten 
million; 40% paid-up) and the “Confi- 
ance Vie” (capital eight million; 50% 
paid-up). 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


This is a “more” 

“This year, says Vice-Pres- 

Is A ident Peter M. Fraser 
More Year” of the Connecticut 
Mutual in the cur- 


rent Conmutopics. “It means more in- 
telligent prospecting, more study, more 
hours in the field, more interviews, more 
money, but not without the same amount 
of effort that fellows in this business fif- 
teen, twenty, and twenty-five years ago 
put into it. 

“This country of ours is full of people 
with money. They tell me, and I believe 
it, that they almost stand in line waiting 
to make deposits in savings banks, and 
you can’t tell me that the savings bank 
compares in any way with the life insur- 
ance institution when you look at it from 
that sort of an angle. 

“We never had such an opportunity 
as right now. The life insurance busi- 
ness never stood better. It has stood 
every sort of test. It stood by people 
in the past two years when they were 
absolutely up against it. It took care 
of families and will continue to do so.” 

e° t- * 


“IT believe the time 


The will come when con- 
Younger siderably more atten- 
Ages tion will be given to 


writing insurance on 
boys and young men from the ages of 
ten up to twenty-one than has been cus- 
tomary in the past,” says Tracey A. Rudd 
of Cambridge, Mass., writing in the 
Agency Bulletin of the Union Central 
Life. “I believe life insurance compe- 
tition will be so keen with the older 
prospects that more and more time will 
be given by agents to obtaining business 
at these younger ages. 

“Some of the advantages of buying 
insurance at younger ages are: 1. Low 
premium cost. 2. The thrift habit for 
the boy. 3. The insurance knowledge the 
boy will have to enable him to purchase 
more when he becomes of age. 4. Pro- 
tection for his mother or father. 

“In soliciting business of this kind you 
not only interview the young man who 
knows very little about insurance as a 
rule, but you come in contact with the 
boy and his father or mother as the case 
may be. You present your case to both 
the boy. and his parent. As a general 
rule, the interview can be had during the 
evening at the home of the boy. The 
father or the mother apparently is inter- 
ested in the discussion, and oftentimes 
it leads to insurance being written on 
one of the parents as well as on the 
boy. 

“T think it is very necessary to dis- 
tinguish between. the three different 
plans, Ordinary Life, Limited Payment 
Life, and Endowments. As a general 
thing the father is familiar with these, 
but if you can in a very simple way 
differentiate between these three plans 
so that the boy will clearly understand, 
he has a knowledge of insurance imme- 
diately, which will make him more inter- 
ested in this subject and anxious to in- 
crease his insurance when he is self-sup- 
porting and able to do so.” 





Fred G. Haigh, 

Study Lincoln National rep- 

Past resentative, lists in 

Canvasses The Emancipator a 


series of questions 
which are worthy of any life insurance 
man’s consideration. Think over one of 
your recent canvasses and see if you are 
doing all these things. Here are the 
questions: 

Am I choosing the best way to state 
the case? 

Does the prospect understand what I 
am driving at? 

Do I remove false impressions? 

Have I made plain his needs? 

Have I a clear mental picture of what 
he should do? 

Are my points in logical order and am 
I getting a nod of approval as I move 
along? 

Do I preserve a continuity of thought 
in spite of interruptions? 

A conscientious review of these ques- 
tions as applied to YOUR canvass will 
undoubtedly straighten out some of its 
possible kinks. 


« “* 
Family—Business— 

Three Reputation. These 

Things three things are 


Left Behind about all men have to 
leave, says the Acacia 
News. The man who dies without ade- 
quate life insurance usually leaves all 
three in bad shape. No one can dispel 
the grief of a wife when her husband 
goes on the long last journey, but the 
life insurance check shows the thought- 
ful care of him who has gone on. The 
mother left with little ones—will she not 
have peace restored to her troubled mind 
when she learns insurance has a prac- 
tical meaning in dollars and cents? 

Life insurance is the protective busi- 
ness of the whole world today. Inherit- 
ance taxes should always be covered by 
life insurance, likewise burials, education, 
old age income, family income, and busi- 
ness, because it furnishes money to care 
for all emergencies without digging down 
into your pocket at the moment of su- 
preme need. 





AFTERNOON BEST FOR SALES 





R. L. Campbell, Supervisor-At-Large 
For New York Life, Addresses Com- 
pany’s $200,000 Club Convention 

The afternoon is the best time for 
sales, R. L. Campbell, supervisor-at-large 
for the New York Life, declared in his 
address before members of the company’s 
$200,000 Club meeting at Saranac Inn, 
New York, recently. One out of every 
three applications for life insurance are 
closed at 6 p. m., he said, and 70% of all 
insurance policies are sold after 2:30 
p. m. 

Another interesting feature of the con- 
vention was the address of Harry Tal- 
man of Worcester, Mass., who wrote ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 last year. He dis- 
cussed his sales methods. W. O. Bald- 


win, of Detroit, inspector for the Mid- 
Country Division of the company, was 
chairman of the convention. 












Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 








ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


| $133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 
A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. The premium income has increased 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. The policy 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE Mutual LIFE OF NEW YorK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 
President and 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Manager of Agencies 
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Conn. Mutual Managers 
Meet in Pittsburgh 


FRASER PRESENTS NEW POLICY 





Vincent B. Coffin Given Ovation; Dinner 
Given by President Loomis in 
Honor of Dr. Piper 





Sixty general agents of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life from all parts of the country 
were in all-day session last Monday in 
Pittsburgh at the Schenley Hotel, on the 
eve of the opening of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters’ convention. 
Fred O. Lyter, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, was in the chair pinch-hit- 
ing for Vice-President H. M. Holder- 
ness, absent because of illness. In the 
evening a dinner was given in honor of 
Dr. Charles E. Piper, newly appointed 
medical director, with President James 
Lee Loomis as host and Dr. Henry B. 
Hall, medical director, among those 
present. 

The outstanding feature of the session 
was the release of a new policy known as 
the New Graded Premium O. L. policy, 
which is a combination of term and ordi- 
nary life with automatic conversion year 
by year so that at the end of five years 
all the insurance is on the straight ordi- 
nary life plan. The announcement of 
this new policy was made by Vice-Presi- 
dent Peter M. Fraser. 

Coffin’s Slant on New Agents 


The meeting marked the first official 
appearance of Vincent B. Coffin, newly 
appointed superintendent or agents, who 
was given a great ovation and practically 
monopolized the afternoon session with 
the one exception of a conservation talk 
by H. H. Steiner, executive in charge of 
this department. Mr. Coffin’s talk fea- 
tured the “Induction of New Agents” in 
which he emphasized that the new man 
must get into production quickly, other- 
wise, he said, the whole process of get- 
tng men is a loss of time and money. 

The banquet speech was by Dr. Piper 
whose subject was the “Religion of Life 
Insurance.” Dr. Piper emphasized what 
a privilege it was to be in a service busi- 
ness which offers such a real opportunity 
to both home office and field men. 





OFF TO A GOOD START 


|New Manhattan Life Agency in New 


York City, Savage & Goldberg, 
Makes Impressive Entry 


The firm of Savage & Goldberg, gen- 


' eral agents for the Manhattan Life in 


the Empire State Building, New York 
City, has gotten off to a good start and 


is at present writing at the rate of ap- 


proximately $2,000,000 a year. The firm 


' members, Philip G. Savage and Louis H. 


oldberg, were appointed general agents 


' about two months ago. 


_ Mr. Savage has been in life insurance 
lor more than fifteen years, part of which 
was with the Manhattan. Mr. Goldberg’s 


Msurance experience dates back seven- 
» teen years, he having been connected 
hr the Myrick agency of the Mutual 
- Life. 





CLEAR FOR BUILDING 
The Indianapolis site which the State 
Life bought for a new home office is 
eing cleared of the high school build- 
Ings that formerly occupied it, but no 
Plans for immediate construction of a 


» ew office have been made, according to 


Presidedt Charles F. Coffin. 


Disability Story 


(Continued from Page 1) 


: underwriting strictly conform with this 


Procedure.” 


r Travelers to Drop Feature 

lise getavelers Insurance Co. will also 

aoe writing disability benefits in 

yaaa on with life policies, with the 
Ption of a waiver of premium clause. 


Finds Triple Value in 
Prepared Presentation 


ASSURES AIR OF CONFIDENCE 





Pittsburgh Agent Says Sales Efforts Are 
Futile These Days Without Care- 
ful Preparation 





A prepared sales talk is the twentieth 
century method of selling, declared Wil- 
liam F. Williams, National Life of Ver- 


mont agent of Pittsburgh, in a valuable 
address given before the company’s re- 
cent convention. Trying to sell life in- 
surance in these days without such a 
presentation, he said, is about as futile 
a thing as trying to climb Mt. Wash- 
ington by digging one’s way in a hole. 

Continuing, Mr. Williams emphasized 
three particular values of a prepared 
presentation, although he said that there 
are many other incidental ones. “The 
first and paramount value is that you are 
prepared,” he said. “The second, that 
you must do some constructive thinking, 
and third, you discipline yourself to ask 
the prospect to buy. 

“The great benefit of preparedness is 
that it gives you, the salesman, confi- 
dence. It not only gives you confidence, 
but before you are through with the sale 
the prospect will have confidence in you. 
Not only that, but the prospect is going 
to do some talking among his friends 
and say that Sam Johnson of the Blank 
Life Insurance Co. is ‘some salesman,’ 
and that your competitors are going to 
hear about it, and you are going to have 
to get out of the office and dig a little 
harder—which would not be a bad thing 
for all life insurance men. 


Knowing the Situation 


“I recall about a year ago a salesman 
came to see me with a set of books, the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica. I was not in- 
terested in any books, did not want any 
books, was just getting started in a new 
business, did not have any money, and 
my wife objected. He was an entire 
stranger to our city, but he knew m~ his- 
tory from Alpha to Omega. He knew I 
had a boy fourteen, just entering high 
school; he knew I had a daughter eleven, 
and he knew his Brittanica. Talk about 
enthusiasm and ‘assumed consent’ in 


selling! He knew the meaning of those 
terms forward and backward. I have 
the books. 


“Another point about preparedness is 
that you are ready for any emergency. 
If interrupted, you are prepared to start 
right in where you stopped.” 

Speaking on the subject of asking the 
prospect to buy, Mr. Williams said: 

“I recall a story of a life insurance 
man, Jim Phillis by name, who was an 
honor to his profession and who has 
passed on to his reward. Jim got wind of 
the fact that a certain man in a certain 
building was going to buy $25,000 life 
insurance, so he forthwith made out a 
very nice proposal and took it over to 
Mr. Prospect. The prospect looked it 
over very carefully, asked some questions 
about the company, and a few about the 
contract, and stated that it looked good 
to him. Jim asked him if he didn’t think 
he should ‘buy it, and buy it right then, 
and put it immediately in force. Mr. 
Prospect guessed he was right, so the 
application was signed and the check 
given. 

“After the transaction was completed, 
the prospect opened a desk drawer and 
showed Jim Phillis ten proposals from ten 
different life insurance companies, and 
said, ‘You are the eleventh life insurance 
man to come in to this office and the 
first man to ask me to buy, so you got 
the business.’ The moral of this story 
is that they will not buy unless you ask 
them.” 





S. M. ORWIG APPOINTMENT 
Samuel M. Orwig has been named gen- 
eral agent at Columbus, O., for the Min- 
nesota Life. He has been connected with 
the John Hancock organization in Colum- 
bus for some years. . 
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GOOD SHIPS: 


never failed to meet an obligation. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 


Only “stormy weather” really tests the 
safety of ships and financial institutions. 
insurance companies have come through every “storm”—every 
test—safe and staunch. For example, for 86 years, since it 
was founded in 1845, New York Life has weathered all Wars, 
Epidemics and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, Civil, Span- 
ish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 
fever, cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 
1857, 1861, 1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 
1920-1921 and 1929-1931. In all these years New York Life has 
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Representative Questions From 


The 1931 C.L.U. Examinations 


The examinations for the Chartered 
Life Underwriter degree are broad in 
scope and cover a wide range of sub- 
jects. In addition to questions on life 


insurance principles and salesmanship 


there are others on economic problems, 
sociology, commercial and insurance law, 
corporation finance, banking, credit and 
investments. the 


agents here are some of the questions 


For information § of 
which were asked at the last group of 
examinations given by the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters: 

Annual premium whole life or endow- 
ment insurance constitutes an instalment 
plan of investment. Enumerate the im- 
portant features of an instalment plan 
of investment, and in connection with 
each compare the merits of the life in- 
surance plan with other instalment plans 
of investment as conducted by depository 
institutions, such as savings banks, trust 
companies and building and loan asso- 
ciations. 

es 

Nearly all of John Smith’s total estate 
consists of a business enterprise, the 
value of which to the extent of 50% 
consists of (a) good-will, and (b) in- 
tangible investment by way of advertis- 
ing and the training of a personnel. Ex- 
plain all the reasons why Smith needs 
life insurance to meet the above situa- 
tion. 

: *° * 

State five important and distinctly dif- 
ferent ways in which life insurance can 
help the policyholder (assuming contin- 
ued life) to create a larger estate than 
would otherwise likely be the case. Ex- 
plain each of these creative functions of 
life insurance sufficiently to make its use- 
fulness apparent. 

=e € 

Henry Brown, aged 45, is insured for 
$100,000 (taken out at age 35), half of 
said insurance being whole life insurance 
on the twenty payment plan and the 
other half long term endowment insur- 
ance maturing at age 65. Being able to 
pass the necessary medical examination, 
Brown is advised, on the ground of bet- 
ter financial return, to surrender this in- 
surance, to take out an equal amount of 
ordinary whole life insurance, and to in- 
vest the cash surrender values and the 
difference in premiums in his own busi- 
ness. Do you agree with this advice? 
State your reasoning fully. 

: * * 

Explain briefly three important ways 
in which life insurance serves advanta- 
geously the cause of constructive or- 
ganized philanthropy. 

* * x 


Select any three of the following, and‘ 


in connection with each (a) define the 
exact liability of the insurance company, 
and (b) give an economic illustration 
justifying the issuance of the contract: 
(1) “Joint-life policy,” (2) “Survivorship 
annuity policy,” (3) “Contingent” or 
“survivorship policy,” (4) “Last survivor 
annuity.” 


“A,” a doctor aged 40, has a family 
consisting of a wife and two children, 
aged one year and three years respec- 
tively. His professional income is $10,- 
000 annually and of this at least $8,000 
is devoted to current living. He has 
shares of stock worth $25,000 (at pres- 
ent market quotations), which in this pe- 
riod of depression have become non- 
dividend issues. He also owns a home 
worth $15,000 against which there is a 
mortgage of $10,000. He carries no life 
insurance, but frankly concedes all of 
the normal financial desires, such as high- 
er education of children, the leaving of 
a decent unimpaired estate, etc., etc. Out- 
line, with your reasons, a comprehensive 
insurance program for this man which 
will meet all the essential financial needs 
to which he is subject. 


* * * 


“A” (aged 30), earning a salary of $4,- 
000 a year and without any other estate 
of consequence, has made up his mind 
to select one of two types of contracts, 
but is in doubt as to whether it should 
be a whole life policy or a long term en- 
dowment maturing at age 65. He asks 
you to advise him and you do so. State 
your reasons fully. 


* * * 


Discuss the normal behavior and strat- 
egy of the prospect and of the under- 
writer as they usually manifest them- 
selves in the sale of life insurance upon 
the occasion of the first interview. 


* * * 


Dr. John Brown, a physician, age 34, 
is married to Elizabeth Brown, age 31, 
and has two children, Harry, age 7 and 
Margaret, age 4. His annual income is 
$10,000, of which $8,000 is used for liv- 
ing expenses. He owns his home which 
is valued at $15,000 but subject to a first 
mortgage of $6,000; his savings bank ac- 
count totals $2,000 and he has stocks and 
bonds valued (at current quotations) at 
$4,000. He now carries $10,000 ordinary 
life insurance payable to his wife in a 
lump sum. 

(a) What specific insurance proposal 
would you recommend ? 

(b) Outline briefly the approach you 
would use. 

(c) How would you answer an objec- 
tion that the uncertainty of present con- 
ditions prevents him from committing 
himself to a definite program of expen- 
diture? 

a 


(a) What is meant by programming 
a man’s estate? 

(b) What fundamental knowledge is 
required on the part of the life under- 
writer in preparing such a program? 

(c) Enumerate the points which must 
be covered in an insurance program. 


* 2% * 


Discuss fully the sources from which 
a prospect list may be obtained. 
* x =e 
(a) Distinguish between excuses and 
objections offered by the average pros- 
pect in the interview. 








A Vigorous 
Membership... 


Although the New England Mu- 
tual has been underwriting lives 
continuously since 1843, the 
vigor of its membership is main- 
tained by the influx of healthy 
young lives. 

More than half of the new Poli- 


cyholders last year were between 
the ages of 22 and 37. 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square 


Boston, Mass. 














tions in 


order that the interview may 
continue. 


* * * 


What is your concept of a “profession- 
al attitude” on the part of a life insur- 
ance underwriter? 


* * * 


William Akers and George Long are 
partners owning and operating a small 
manufacturing plant. The present valua- 
tion of the partnership, independent of 
good-will, is $50,000. Each partner has 
provided for his personal estate, but no 
protection, through insurance, has been 
arranged for the partnership. Akers is 
39 and Long is 42. The management 
of the business is divided between them 
and the death of either would financial- 


ly handicap the further development of 
the business. 

Insurance is suggested (1) to permit 
the surviving partner to replace mane 
gerial skill (2) to make the assets of the 
partnership liquid to meet an emergency 
situation and (3) to permit the survi: 
ing partner to liquidate the decedent’ 
interest in the partnership. Outline 
briefly your sales presentation to met 
the situation. 

a ae 

Discuss briefly the influence of eath 
of the following factors in the selling 
process: habits, emotions, temperament, 


personality, dress and appearance, th 


logical appeal, argument vs. suggestiol, 
tone of voice, desire and the use of? 
letter of introduction. 





— 





Sales Possibilities 
in Maryland! 


Generous Contract . 


We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 


Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Undeveloped 


Full Policy Service 











Home Office 











A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of AMERICA 


Jersey City 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


New Jersey 
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sai cia (b) Enumerate five replies generally Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Contrast industrial insurance with or- used by prospects in blocking the sales- Opportunities for Reliable Agents 
dinary life insurance as regards the most man’s presentation. REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 
important policy provisions. (c) Effectively answer these objec- = 
GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE C mn 
e AMERICA 
Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
—— 4 


17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 








Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 


578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
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Insurance Flexibility 


Of Vast Importance 


SOLVES MANY LIFE PROBLEMS 





Boston Editorial Points Out Three Per- 
tinent Usages of Insurance as 
an Investment 





Today the general public is sold on 
the idea of life insurance but lacks 
knowledge of the various ways in which 
the insurance can be used to solve its 
problems. An outstanding value of life 
insurance, its flexibility of purpose, 
should be more appreciated. An editorial 
in the Boston Commercial, reprinted in 
The Radiator of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, pertinently points out its invest- 
ment value in this regard. 

It is pointed out that in times of de- 
pression, like these, the true value of life 
insurance comes to its full realization. 
Three cases are cited to illustrate this 
flexibility of purpose. 


Covering Estate Shrinkage 


Recently we were talking with a mem- 
ber of a leading investment counsel firm, 
says the editorial. He is carrying some- 
what over $50,000 term or temporary in- 
surance, which sells at a very low figure, 
to cover shrinkage in his personal ac- 
count. The facts in his case show that 
this shrinkage was not a large percent- 
age of his account, but he chooses to 
make up for this loss in its entirety by 
means of insurance. 

In another year or so his market op- 
erations may have yielded him such a 
profit that his shrinkage may have dis- 
appeared; then he will drop this tempor- 
ary insurance. If any untoward event 
should occur to him, his investment es- 
tate will be turned over to his family in- 
tact. They will not be made victims of 
the panic of 1929 and of declining prices 
since that time. It is interesting to note 
that this firm recommends this program 
of protection to new clients who bring 
moth-eaten accounts to them to be re- 
stored to good condition. 


Aid to a Doctor 
A busy doctor had a crazy quilt invest- 


| ment of miscellaneous bonds and stocks. 
' Industrious salesmen had sold him small 
; amounts of 175 different issues. 


) He had 
bonds of practically every foreign coun- 


_try that has sold bonds in this country. 


He owned bonds that had defaulted in- 
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| terest months ago, and he apparently 
» was oblivious of the fact. 


His invest- 


» ments were all taxable so far as interest 
| and dividends were concerned, and on 
| the average his various purchases had 
| declined 45% of their original value, 
» while income was off 35%. 


His realization of this condition 


E brought a feeling of disgust to the doc- 


tor. His investment program should be 
handled by someone who knew about 


F such things, or else he should give up 
» vesting. He took the following course 
) of action. 


) liquidated. They provided a sum suffi- 


His poorest investments were 


cient to buy the doctor $100,000 of life 
Msurance paid in a single premium. For 
this, about $55,000 was necessary. The 
doctor will receive annual dividends 
which yield him about 314%. 

Single premium insurance for whole 
l€ or various endowments or combina- 


) tions of life and annuities will yield their 
) Purchasers from 2% to about 5%. 


Usu- 


ally the yield is not taxable. A year 


|) after the purchase (this period may vary) 


the purchaser can borrow almost all of 
the money he has invested, paying not 
More than 6% interest. Furthermore, he 
can insure his loan at a very low figure, 
if he is a good risk. The doctor can do 
these things when his policy is a year 
old. By that time he hopes the market 
and business will be in better condition. 
che then wishes, he may borrow from 
this insurance policy and allow a compe- 
tent man to handle these funds. In any 
event, the doctor has recouped his losses 
im one stroke. He may dismiss market 
worries from his mind. Next year he 


TO HEAR PROMINENT SPEAKERS 





Richmond Association Schedules Hueb- 
ner, Johnson, Riehle, Stevenson, 
Hart and Hull 
A distinguished group of speakers has 
been secured by the Richmond, Va., As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters for the 
meetings to be held during the coming 
season. Dr. S. S. Huebner will be the 
guest speaker at the association’s open- 

ing meeting in October. 

The November, December and January 
meetings will be addressed by Holgar J. 
Johnson, well known Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent at Pittsburgh; Theodore M. 
Riehle, associate manager for the Equi- 
table Society in New York City, and 
Leon Gilbert Simon, one of the Equi- 
table’s premier producers, also of New 
York City. 

Three other speakers have also agreed 
to address the Richmond group during 
the coming year, with dates yet to be 
announced. These include: John A. Ste- 
venson, vice-president of the Penn Mu- 
tual; Hugh D. Hart, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual, now in private 
business, and Roger B. Hull, managing 
director of the National Association. 





STRAUSS FIDELITY LEADER 


ea 
Newark Agent Tops Fidelity Mutual 
Fieldmen; Other Leaders: Campbell, 
Bettger, Hunsicker and Collings 

Through paying for more insurance 
than any other Fidelity Mutual Life field- 
man during the past club year, Maurice 
Strauss, manager of the life department 
of the Lowry Agency in Newark, N. J., 
has been elected president of the com- 
pany’s Leaders’ Club and was duly hon- 
ored at the Fidelity convention held at 
Colorado Springs recently. Mr. Strauss 
has been less than two years with the 
company. He specializes in writing suc- 
cessful young business men. 

The other self-elected officers for the 
coming year are: vice-president, J. B. 
Campbell, St. Louis; second vice-presi- 
dent, Franklin L. Bettger, Philadelphia; 
secretary, Clayton M. Hunsicker, Phila- 
delphia; and treasurer, Karl Collings, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hunsicker, well-known 
business insurance writer, has been con- 
fined to his home for a year, but not- 
withstanding, he “carried on,” and for 
the twentieth time is numbered among 
the club officers. 


TWO MEETINGS FOR AD MEN 


Schedule Will Permit Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference Members to Attend 
A. L. C. Meeting at Pittsburgh 
Although the two meetings are held 
during the same week, train schedules 
will allow insurance advertising men to 
attend both the Insurance Advertising 
Conference at Toronto October 4-7 and 
the organization luncheon for the pro- 
posed Advertising Section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention at Pittsburgh on 

October 8. 

The luncheon at Pittsburgh was set 
up a day purposely so that the meeting 
might not interfere with the delibera- 
tions of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference. 

Lorry Jacobs, director of public rela- 
tions of the Southland Life Insurance 
Co. and vice-president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, is chairman of 
the Pittsburgh meeting. 








may enter upon a sensible investment 
program. 
Educating the Son 

Another man who is an investment 
counsellor, has insured his twelve-year- 
old son. He wants him to realize the 
importance of insurance. It comes be- 
fore bonds and stocks for most people 
and this boy’s name is written upon an 
insurance policy before it appears upon 
a list receiving either dividends or in- 
terest. This father wants his boy to 
realize the safety and necessity of insur- 
ance. He himself would bequeath a sub- 
stantial property to his wife and children 
if he died, but his chief reliance is upon 
his life insurance which he has had 
drawn up as a life insurance trust. 
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The Lincoln \ Perey Lite Gekiera-baterc 
Company . Fort Wayne , Indiana. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND 


Bradford H. Walker, 
President. 

















Always Looking 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that 
has age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with 
field workers. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Incorporated 1848 


Insurance Company 














Portland, Maine 











NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


-He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 
TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR _ ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, _NON-PRORATA- 
BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS AND MONTH. ., 
LY INCOME FOR TOTAL AND PER- 
MANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 








UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire . 
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A SOCIAL PROBLEM 

Speakers before insurance gatherings 
have lately been stressing the need for 
unemployment insurance and nominating 
the insurance companies as the ones to 
solve the problems incident to it. Some 
of the insurance company executives have 
probably done as much, if not more, 
thinking along this line than the speak- 
ers and they at least know the difficul- 
ties incident to a practical application 
of the theories of unemployment insur- 
ance. As soon as this protection can be 
formulated as an insurance proposition 
and not, as it is at present, a social or 
industrial problem, the insurance com- 
panies will be able to meet the needs 
for unemployment insurance. 


Only last week the question was thrust 
into the limelight again when three prom- 
inent guest speakers attacked the sub- 
ject with vigor in their addresses before 
the convention of the National Associa- 
Life 
Senators Reed and Davis of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Samuel Crowther of New York 
City, well known writer, the biographer 
of Henry Ford. 


tion of Underwriters, these being 


All three agreed in their 
opinions that the insurance companies are 
the ones to which the people must logic- 
ally turn for 
unemployment in the future. 


assistance in combatting 


But Mr. Crowther differed with Sen- 
ator Reed in one important respect. It 
was Senator Reed’s opinion that insur- 
ance people need have no fear that Con- 
gress when it meets in December will do 
anything radical, at least without consid- 
erable forethought, that it will certainly 
do nothing that will in any degree hurt 
the life insurance business. 

On the other hand, Mr. Crowther de- 
clared that he feels insurance companies 
are faced with a grave danger. “In your 
very security lies your danger,” he said. 
“You have done so well the part of the 
insurance job which you have undertaken 
that the benefits of insurance have been 
thoroughly established. There is no 
danger at all of the institution of insur- 
ance being attacked and life insurance 
will be left to you. The danger is that 
a new and painless form of insurance will 
be legislated into existence, a form which 
will promise all of the benefits which 
your companies can give today without 
any of that pain and suffering which so 
many of us have to undergo while in 
the travail of paying our premiums. You 
have brilliantly sold every feature of in- 


surance except one.” 


REAL CO-OPERATION FORESEEN 

In the face of many troubles besetting 
the fire insurance world during the cur- 
rent severe business depression it is most 
encouraging to note the constructive ef- 
forts toward greater harmony and co- 
operation between fire insurance compa- 
nies and their local agents taken at the 
annual convention last week in Los An- 
geles of the National Association of In- 
While, as 


there were some darts hurled at the com- 


a 
surance Agents. expected, 


panies by a few agents in talks before 
the convention, these were far more than 
offset by the conciliatory remarks by out- 
standing leaders in each branch of the 
business. 

Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home, 
as the companies’ representative; Percy 
the association 
president, as the producers’ spokesman, 
and Charles D. Livingston, president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, as the general public’s 


H. Goodwin, agents’ 


delegate, all united in voicing not alone 
the hopes but well-founded faith that 
the elements in fire insurance 
will work together more closely for their 
own mutual benefit and that of the buy- 
ing public. 


various 


While there have been numerous con- 
ventions speakers voiced the 
theme of “Conference and Co-operation,” 
the ideas expressed have seldom regis- 
tered as forcefully as at Los Angeles last 
week. As a result of the talks, discus- 
sions and general meeting of minds there 
is every hope that the fire insurance busi- 
ness will come nearer than heretofore to 
presenting a united front to the big prob- 
lems arising outside its own domain. 


at which 





No I.E.A. Head Chosen 


Reports were published in some in- | 
surance newspapers last week to the 
effect that former President Calvin 
Coolidge was the logical man to be 
selected as head of the new Insurance 
Executives Association and that he 
had actually been approached. The 
Eastern Underwriter asked Richard 
M. Bissell, president of the Hartford 
Fire and chairman of the governing 
committee of the I.E.A., for further 
details on this report. Mr. Bissell 
says: 

“The trustees of the new Associa- 
tion have not as yet had their first 
meeting and have not given serious 
consideration to any of the names 
which have been suggested as possi- 
ble presidents, nor have they entered 
into negotiations with anybody for 
that position.” 




















|The Human Side of Insurance 














ROBERT N. WADDELL 





Robert N. Waddell, production man- 
ager of the Henry W. Abbott agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in Pittsburgh 
and president of the city’s Life Under- 
writers Association, was one of the bus- 
iest and most sought after men at the 
National Association convention last 
week. Waddell is a graduate of Buck- 
nell University where he won both high 
scholastic and athletic honors, captaining 
the undefeated grid team in his senior 
year of 1919. He entered life insurance 
one year later with the Pittsburgh agen- 
cy of the Connecticut General, later join- 
ing the Massachusetts Mutual. In ad- 
dition to making a good insurance record, 
Waddell has been coaching football at 
Carnegie Tech. He is a member of the 
Pittsburgh Field Club, the P.A.A. and 
Union clubs, the Masonic fraternity and 
Phi Gamma Delta. 

se 


William Aitken, Jr., seven-year-old son 
of Fireman William Aitken of Engine 
Co. No. 2 in Newark, won first prize in 
the baby parade which recently fea- 
tured the Coney Island mardi gras. He 
was awarded a silver loving cup. The 
winning float was tagged “Prevent Fire 
and Save Life.” It consisted of a two- 
story burning building with Junior Ait- 
ken manning a fire engine. This float 
has won seven prizes this season. Aitken 
has been entering his son in baby pa- 
rades for three years. Last year he 
captured nine awards and the year be- 
fore won eight prizes. 

* * & 


Louis F. Paret, general agent for the 
Provident Mutual Life in southern New 
Jersey and Philadelphia, was given a 
reception by his agency force at the 
Hotel Walt Whitman in Camden last 
week on his return from a trip abroad. 


N. Y. U. LIFE COURSE 


Training Course Under James Elton 
Bragg Opens Next Week; After- 
noons Free for Selling 
The Life Insurance Training Course, 
under the directorship of James Elton 
Bragg, opens at the School of Commerce, 
New York University, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 6. The course runs for a period of 
sixteen weeks, the hours of study being 
from 9 a. m. to 12:20 on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays of each week 
and affording the students the opportu- 

nity of selling in the afternoons. 

Last year 185 students took the course 
at N. Y. U. During the same time they 
attended the course they earned $178,000 
in commissions on new business produced 
during hours of required field work. 
























Miss Evelyn Decker of the Continent, 
president of the Transcription Superyjs 
ors’ Association, presided at the meet 
ing of that association which was hel 
recently in New York at the Americaj 
Women’s Association. There was a larg 
attendance indicating the interest of th 
membership in learning more about mod 
ern management methods. Platt Wille 
of the Metropolitan Life was one of th 
guests of honor of the evening. Har 
A. Hopf, management engineer of Ney 
York, was the principal speaker. 
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Dr. George Albert Van Wagenen, | 

nior medical director of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, will celebrate his eighty. 
sixth birthday on Saturday. He was 
born in 1845 and educated in the Newark 
Academy and is a graduate of Princeton E 
University, class of ’68, College of Physi. , 
cians and Surgeons of New York, class Califor 
of ’71. Dr. Van Wagenen, who is yir-gg! fact, | 
tually retired but still retains his rank inggttul in a 
the company, lived for seventy-two years attra 
in one, house in Newark. He now makesmrest Cc 
his summer home at Lake Hoptacong, \ggs'S W 
J., and during the winter resides in S.ggmch te 
Petersburg, Fla. He recently paid a visit pecially 
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to the home office at Newark, where he 

was entertained at luncheon by some of 

the officials of the company. i 
ee ee 


Richard A. Pick, now connected with 
the Marc A. Law agency of the National 
Life of Vermont, was formerly a men- 
ber of the Chicago Grand Opera Co. and 
he has written insurance on the lives of 








many prominent operatic and_ concert {sme m 
stars. He says singers are superstitious MM forget t 
and many of them believe that buying Mout for 
life insurance betokens death. of the 
io ee ¥ San Fr 

Every 

Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the J yonder 
American of Newark, will be the guest Bi they ¢: 
speaker at the luncheon meeting of the Biting | 
Newark Rotary Club which will be held Hjok as 
at the. Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, on HJ \po hil] 
Tuesday, October 6. His subject will be automo 
“Fire Prevention.” the str 
* * * perfect 

Edward Preisler, general manager 0! San 
the Reinsurance Co. Salamander of Co- Mj" V 
penhagen, was a visitor to New York there 1 
this week. tional. 
* * * night | 

: dd B: 

J. Sewell Ulrich has been named in Hi, 5, 
surance supervisor by the council of)... 
Plainfield, N. J., and will have full charge Hj, ;,. 
of all of the town’s insurance. is unp 
7m ee? out o 

L. A. Spalding, agency supervisor of # Ameri 
the Manufacturers Life of Canada, jad h 
has returned to the head office after a Mj tat i 
visit to the South African agencies of  ! a 
the company. “Tanc 
Sone sreat 

: : White 

Arthur H. F. Schumm, vice-president Bh,4 
of the Sussex Fire of Newark, one o J}, .;.. 
the Eagle Fire group, who attended the Hj ¢,,.. 


annual meeting of the National Assocla- @ j},., 


tion of Insurance Agents at Los Angeles J \,,. 
will not return to Newark for at least Bj 
another ten days as he is visiting several Bh essay, 
of the coast offices of the compaiy. ™ 








%* * * sen 





Gordon S. Crawford, son of \Villiam 
S. Crawford, insurance editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, is now teach 
ing English at the Kingswood School, 





Hartford. He has been teaching in ptr All 
vate schools for several years. mov 
They 

See 

M. W. ATKINSON DIES ‘ak 

tak 


Morris W. Atkinson, prominent insu 
ance broker, 52 years old with offices ™ it 
Plainfield, N. J., and New York City, a 


f gaia lors 
died suddenly at Lackawanna Lake ve ers 
returning from a motor trip with m ae 
wife. He is survived by his widow a? 6 


one daughter. 
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Beautiful Pacific Coast 
Californians are right about scenery. 
In fact, the whole Pacific Coast is beau- 
ful in a big way. Also, it looks decided- 
ly attractive after reaching the North- 
yest Coast through wheat and sheep 
sates with their long stretches of not 
mich to see. The Pacific Ocean, es- 
yeially around San Francisco, is to my 
nnd much more beautiful than the At- 
lntic as the color of the Western ocean 
more nearly like that of the Mediter- 
rnean Sea, while the Spanish style of 
uchitecture on the Pacific Coast, espe- 
tally when built in the midst of semi- 
topical trees and flowers catches and 
ascinates the eye. Commissioners for- 
timate enough to be the guests of the 
freman’s Fund on top of a mountain 
sme miles from San Francisco will never 
forget the extraordinary scene stretched 
at for twenty miles beneath their feet 
of the ocean, the bay, Golden Gate and 
San Francisco itself. 

Every time I go to San Francisco I 
wonder how the natives get exercise as 
they cannot do much walking, the city 
being built upon hills. However, they 
lok as healthy as people in other cities. 
No hill is too steep for a San Francisco 
automobile. Some of the grades make 
the street appear as if it were standing 
perfectly perpendicular. 

San Francisco is starting to get excited 
er various events which will be held 
here next year, some of them interna- 
tonal. The town is opening up on its 
ught life again and some features of the 
id Barbary Coast will be resurrected 
lr tourists. 

Los Angeles, on the other hand, is shut 
w tight. It has a Puritanic mayor who 
Sunpopular. He is the man who walked 
ttt on the toast in France when the 
American mayors were visiting France 
aid he never will be able to live down 
that incident. 

_l asked a number of people in San 
‘Tancisco how they accounted for the 


seat population spurt of Los Angeles. 
White the movies and the real estate men 
had a lot to do with it San Francisco 
dusiness men say that the Los Angeles 
thmber of Commerce did its share and 
they all took off their hats to the Los 
— Chamber. Los Angeles has a 
popula 


‘ion of more than 1,250,000. Real 
“tate there is dead. 
One of the finest things in San Fran- 
‘seo is the insurance district and the 
huilding s of the insurance companies or 
“lose occupied by them. 

kk Ok 


t 
Los Angeles Tourist Notes 

All Visitors want to go to see the 
"vies and Aimee McPherson’s Temple. 
“ity see the Temple; sometimes they 
te Aimee, but few of them get into the 
a 4 flicker lots. Too many sound 
—tkes" have been ruined by visitors 
talking or moving. Los Angeles insur- 
€ agents squirm a little bit when yisi- 
ty: ask them if they can negotiate a 
‘to the Hollywood lots, but will do it 
“easionally, 

One agent has a chauffeur who drives 




















friends of his boss from the East to the 
palatial homes of the stars and who 
knows all the gossip about the actors. A 
trip with him furnishes anecdotes for 
years. 

“How do Los Angeles papers handle 


Aimee McPherson news and what do 
people of intelligence there think of 
her?” I have been asked often. The 


papers play her up with camera shots 
and quote her literally, hokum and all. 


- They give her more than a fair break. 


Her mother they kid. Mention her name 
and most of the intelligent people get 
mad and will tell you anecdotes illustrat- 
ing her showmanship and love of cash. 
“None of that chicken feed,” she some- 
times says during the collections. “Let’s 
see the long green.” 

Despite the years the movies have been 
going crowds in Los Angeles will turn 
out to see motion picture actors when- 
ever their public movements are an- 
nounced. When an important new pic- 
ture is announced the police reserves 
are frequently called out. When Marion 
Davies came back to Hollywood from 
Europe a few days ago her friend Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst devoted the third 
page of his evening paper to the event 
with pictures. No subscriptions were 
dropped. 

Twenty cigar stores in Los Angeles 
folded up in a week as many working- 
men are buying tobacco in bags and roll- 
ing their own cigarettes. 

* * 


Guests of P. H. Goodwin At Ranch 

in California 

After the convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy H. Goodwin of San Diego 
took a party of guests from the conven- 
tion to their ranch at Corte Madero, fifty 
miles from San Diego and beautifully lo- 
cated in the mountains. On the ranch 
are deer, fox and, of course, saddle 
horses, while a polo field is in front of 
the house. Thesé guests included Clyde 
B. Smith, Lansing, Mich. and Mrs. 
Smith; J. W. Rose, Buffalo, and Mrs. 
Rose; Mayor R. P. DeVan, Charleston, 
W. Va., and Mrs. DeVan; Charles L. 
Gandy, Birmingham,. Ala. Mrs. Gandy 
and their daughter, Sarah Helen. 

Mr. Goodwin, who is a local agent in 
San Diego, is the retiring president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

* * * 
Coast Convention Personalities 

Governor Rolph, San Francisco insur- 
ance agent, is a politician and looks just 
as sporty as “Jimmie” Walker does. 
There is always talk of some kind or 
other about the California Insurance De- 
partment. Just now it is said that Gover- 
nor Rolph and Commissioner Mitchell are 
not friends. Former Commissioner Diet- 
rich recently wanted to become an in- 
surance agent. 

Former Commissioner A. S. Caldwell 
of Tennessee, who attended the conven- 
tion of the commissioners and the agents 
in the Northwest, was accompanied by 
his daughter, Mrs. Langdon Quinn of At- 











lanta,.who is the wife of a general agent 
and who is a member of the Junior 
League. Mr. Caldwell is retiring to pri- 
vate life after having been insurance 
commissioner for eight years. 

James A. Beha, manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, was busy on the western 
trip making addresses on acquisition cost 
and rates. 

Sam Behrendt of the Behrendt-Levy 
Co. has a handsome year-round suite in 
the Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 

Garnette McCormick, formerly active 
in the West Virginia Insurance Depart- 
ment, is a life insurance agent in Los 
Angeles. 

Also living in that town is Jake Liv- 
ingston, founder of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and a prom- 
inent agent in Detroit. He quit Michi- 
gan for California because of the health 
of his wife. He is now retired. 

One of the most popular of the com- 
missioners, Charles D. Livingston, was a 
special agent in Michigan for some years. 
Another member of the commissioners’ 
convention, Murdock of Oklahoma, was 
once an evangelist. 

I asked Commissioner Fishback of 
Washington if he were going to the con- 
vention of the commissioners in New 
York in December. He said he might. 
It is a terrific journey as he is a giant, 
heaviest built man in departmental public 
life. He sits up all night on journeys to 
the Eastern seaboard. 

Commissioner Kidd of Indiana, for 
years a local insurance agent in that 
state, struck observers as one of the most 
efficient of the new commissioners. 

J. A. Giberson, insurance agent of Al- 
ton, Ill., probably travels more by auto- 
mobile than any agent in the country. 
He and Mrs. Giberson go to many con- 
ventions and whether they are in Florida, 
Maine or the Pacific Coast, they travel 
in their own car stopping when and 
where they please. 

E. M. Allen, president of the National 
Surety, and T. B. Donaldson, Newark re- 
insurance man, were two attendants at 
the commissioners’ convention who are 
congratulating themselves that they were 
not able to take an airplane which landed 
in San Francisco Bay, four lives being 
lost. Both had planned to be passengers 


on the ill-fated ship. . 
* * * 


Notes on a Journey Across U. S. A. 

Everywhere in some states you see 
corn fields and nowhere in hotels or Pull- 
man dining cars can you get a good ear 
of corn. Cows are plentiful in Montana 
and adjoining states but few people eat 
steak because it runs from $1.25 to $1.75 
a portion. 

Suggestion for Herbert Hoover: Call 
a conferencé of corn farmers and ranch- 
men and make -corn and steak popular 
again; the raising of corn that the diner 
stewards will recommend and the opera- 
tion of the packing industry in such a 
way that J. Pierpont Morgan’s clerks, as 
well as J. P. Morgan can afford to buy 
steak. 

For a nickel in Portland one can buy 
all the buttermilk one can drink. 

Portland has more hotels than any 
town of the size in the country aid one 
of the best is one of the most old- 
fashioned. 

x *k * 

Inspecting Shade Grown Tobacco 

Digging out an article in the old Insur- 
ance Chronicle about an extensive sur- 
vey made of the shade-grown tobacco 
industry in Connecticut in 1902, a fire 
insurance special said, “This brings back a 
very amusing incident. Shade grown 
tobacco was an experiment then and we 
had received a policy covering poles and 
fabric. Not know what it was all about 
I received instructions to make a com- 
plete survey of the hazards involved and 
possibility of commercial success. Pro- 
ceeding to Hartford, I called on our 
agent, the late Major George B. Fisher, 
and stated my mission. ‘How can I get 
out there?’ ‘Why, I'll take you out in 
my automobile,’ he said. ‘T’ll be mighty 


glad to show you the whole section of 
shade grown tobacco.’ Automobiles were 
a real novelty then and I was delighted 
at the prospect of a ride. It would be 
my first one. ‘Let’s go to lunch,’ said 
the major, ‘and then we will start.’ 

“Returning to the office we found the 
auto in charge of a driver waiting for 
us. It was a funny little thing of the 
steam variety. There was a high seat 
for two-in about the center where the 
major and the driver sat. In front they 
lowered a dash board which formed an 
additional seat which was assigned to 
me—my feet projected and took the 
place of the modern bumper—yes, that 
auto would create a great laugh-today. 

“Well, we started and it was a great 
experience. The major was in his usual 
good humor, cracking jokes and we were 
having a great time. Soon we began to 
descend a steep hill leading to a bridge 
crossing the Farmington River. ‘Look 
out,’ said the major to the driver as the 
auto gathered momentum, ‘Remember, 
here is where you blew out the water 
gauge yesterday.’ This did not sound so 
good. The brakes failed to hold very 
well and we hit the bridge with a bang. 
I went up about four feet and when I 
struck the dash board, I split it. We 
made repairs and drove to Tariffville 
where the local blacksmith put several 
bolts through the cracked boards and we 
went on to Bloomfield where we went 
over the various tobacco fields and gath- 
ered the necessary data. 

“It was growing dark when we started 
back. The major decided to take an- 
other road. The driver said he did not 
know it but the major said he did and 
away we went. The auto was equipped 
with oil lamps—when it came time to 
light them, we found there was no oil 
sO we proceeded in the dark. Some- 
where en route we struck something and 
that ended the front seat. We tied up 
the remains and I crowded in the high 
seat with the others and we finally 
reached Hartford. Now you have heard 
something that the writer of the original 
article did not know.” 

* *« * 


An Instance of Premonition 

Old-time insurance men will recall 
Charles A. Astley who was local inspec- 
tor for the Newark Fire. Before his 
connection with the Newark Fire he was 
with the Newark Salvage Corps when it 
was located on Clinton Street. In fact, 
he was one of the original members and 
served as a ultility driver when the regu- 
lars were off duty. One night while act- 
ing in that capacity a strange thing han- 
pened. 

The first detail had responded to an 
alarm, then another was sounded and the 
second detail started. The station was 
located at Adams and Chestnuts Streets 
and Charlie Astley was driving. Newark 
had many gas street lamps in those days 
and also many of the streets were paved 
with cobblestones which made rough rid- 
ing. There were two routes to reach this 
station. One was through Mulberry 
Street to Market Street, to Ferry Street, 
to Adam Street and across the latter to 
the station. The other was along Mul- 
berry Street, to Chestnut and then to the 
station. 

Astley chose the first route as there 
was a greater distance of street car 
tracks which permitted faster time. Im- 
mediately after turning on Market Street 
he remarked to the man on the seat 
with him, “Wish I had gune Mulberry 
Street.” He made the remark several 
times and at the second block sxid, 
“Guess I’ll turn through here and go 
back.” He kept repeating, “Wish I had 
gone Mulberry Street,” and at the Mar- 
ket Street station said, “Guess I'll turn 
over here.” 

By this time his companion remarked, 
“What's wrong with you, Charlie; why 
don’t you run the horses; everything will 
be in ahead of us?” Still Astley held 
back, only trotting the horses and still 
repeating, “Wish I had gone Market 
Street; guess I'll turn back.” 

Finally after much jibing he started 
on a gallop and reached Adam Street, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Rawlings Offers Way 
To Stimulate Building 


WOULD REPLACE DAMAGE DONE 





Western Bureau President Says Many 
Assureds Aren’t Rebuilding Homes; 
Defends Fieldmen 
Ralph Rawlings, president of the 
Western Insurance Bureau, Inc., and 
likewise president of the Monarch Fire 
of Cleveland, did not touch upon any of 
the major internal controversial prob- 
lems of fire insurance in his talk before 
the semi-annual meeting of the Bureau 
this week at Briarcliff, N. Y. Rather 
he discussed briefly some of the diffi- 
culties arising out of the increase in 
residential losses and to the necessity of 
building up strong and efficient field 
forces. Mr. Rawlings is not one who 
believes that the special agents can be 

dispensed with. 

One of President Rawlings’ suggestions 
was a means to distribute better the cash 
paid on dwelling house losses. He said 
that at the present time many assureds 
were not rebuilding their destroyed 
homes but using their insurance moneys 
for other purposes. ~In the speaker’s 
opinion the insurance companies might 
aid employment if they would co-operate 
in making replacements of burned prop- 
erty which would give back to the as- 
sured his home and at the same time 
create employment and a commercial de- 
mand for many building materials. 

Following are President Rawlings’ re- 
marks to the Western Insurance Bureau 
convention: ; 

Bureau Shows Strength 

“In opening my remarks for the pres- 
ent semi-annual meeting of the Western 
Insurance Bureau I cannot help but feel 
impressed with the remarkable success 
we have had in holding this organization 
together as a unit through all of: the 
many trials that have beset the insur- 
ance business generally and the various 
company organizations in particular. At 
times it has perhaps seemed to outsiders 
that the Bureau could not weather the 
conditions that confronted it but the deep 
abiding faith and loyalty of the members 
who believe in its principles were suffi- 
cient to carry on against any odds. 

“The past two years have been a par- 
ticularly heavy trial for the fire insur- 
ance business inasmuch as it cannot es- 
cape the consequences of the depression, 
which has affected all business in gen- 
eral. There has been a decided loss in 
premium volume and a trend towards 
higher loss ratios throughout the coun- 
try. In looking over the figures that are 
available, I cannot help but feel that 
while we have suffered, the Bureau mem- 
bers themselves can nearly all point with 
pride to the fact that they have not suf- 
fered as much in proportion. 

“There is no doubt that during a de- 
pression of this kind the so-called ‘pre- 
ferred’ business, which has been the 
back-bone of the fire insurance business, 
has suffered just as much, if not more, 
than the other classes we write. I am 
referring particularly to dwellings and 
small apartments. This business is nor- 
mally profitable and will again be profit- 
able when conditions right themselves. 
The depression of 1920 should have 
taught us’ some lessons, but our memories 
perhaps fortunately, are short, and of 
course that depression did not represent 
as long a period of time. The favorable 
experience over a great many years on 
this class of fire insurance risks must 
not be lost sight of during abnormal con- 
ditions covering a short space of time. 

Dwelling House Losses 

“Companies generally are reviewing 
their loss experiences, and they have 
found the dwelling house record to be 


bad—very bad. One cause of this is the 
collapse of the real estate market. Prop- 
erties of this class have been insured for 
the amount of the mortgage, and in a 
great many instances for more. This, 
with the reduction in the mortgage, 
leaves an equity, which has been con- 
verted into cash from the insurance com- 
panies. Even if there is no equity fires 
have resulted. This relieves the assured 
from any future payments and from 
taxes. 

“This may be a daring statement but 
if you will scan your loss reports you 
will be shocked to see ‘cause unknown’ 
on a great many of them. This alarm- 
ing condition at the present time I be- 
lieve is cause for serious consideration 
and prompt action. ‘Cause unknown’ is 
a broad statement and covers a multitude 
of sins, the principal one of which is the 
smoking of cigarettes. Within the past 
few years cigarette losses have become 
more and more frequent, and some means 
should be taken to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

“It has always been my idea that fire 
insurance companies, with the immense 
amount of money they distribute in times 
like these, could perhaps distribute this 
money to better advantage. According 
to market averages, commodities and 
building costs are at a very low ebb. We 
might also say that the optimism of 
property or stock owners is also at a 
very low ebb. Time after time the fire 
insurance companies arrive at the cash 
valuation of the property destroyed and 
then turn over the money to the owner 
who, in many instances, has no idea of 
rebuilding or replacing the lost property 
but uses the money for some other pur- 
pose. lf companies would co-operate in 
making replacements, in many cases the 
property would be restored to the owner 
and the money would be used for put- 
ting architects, carpenters, plumbers, and 
all trades to work, with the final result 
that in the long run this money so dis- 
tributed would actually create a demand 
for the property thus restored. This is 
not a particularly ‘theoretical idea when 
we consider the millions that could be 
used in this way throughout the country. 


Fieldmen Very Valuable 


“A great deal has been said lately about 
the field man and about curtailing ex- 
penses incident to a field force. To my 
mind the field man is one of the most 
essential factors in our business and a 
valuable adjunct to any company. He is 
the contact between the company and the 
agent. In fact the majority of our busi- 
ness depends on the ability of a com- 
pany’s field force to make valuable con- 
nections. Any progressive business is 
built upon the ability of its salesmen to 
make personal contacts with the layman. 
As a whole people are generally ignorant 
of the true value of insurance in all its 
branches, and it is the business of the 
field man to place before the agents the 
necessary facts that they in turn can in- 
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telligently provide a client with just the 
kind of insurance he needs. An agree- 
able personality and a keen mind in these 
days of high-pressure salesmanship are 
most necessary requisites. 

“Of course among a large force there 
are apt to be some drones—some who 
are not qualified to represent any com- 
pany. There are some who go out Tues- 
day and back Thursday. There are some 
who rush through their work in order 
to get to a central meeting point for a 
game of poker. There are others who 
stress too much the importance of golf. 
By and large, however, the majority of 
field men are doing excellent work for 
their companies. It is up to the execu- 
tives of each company to remedy the 
shortcomings, if any, of their field force. 
I believe, therefore, if we are to build up 
an enviable business, we must give more 
serious consideration to the selection of 
our field force and to the qualifications 
and ability of each and every man in 
our organizations. 

“We have heard so much about pros- 
perity being just around the corner but 
that the corner hasn’t been reached. 
Some, who claim they know, insist that 
the depression has hit bed rock and busi- 
ness is on the up grade. We all wish to 
be optimistic but we must face conditions 
honestly. No one can tell definitely when 
this period of depression will end and, 
against a continued state of deflation of 
values, we must prepare. Now, if ever, 
we must have careful underwriting in our 
business and more careful adjustment of 
losses.” 
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Would Retain Federal 
Auto Anti-Theft Law 


FINANCE COMPANY 





POSITION 





U. S. Attorney General Mitchell Criti- 
cized for Seeking to Place Auto 
Prosecutions on States 





The National Association of Finance 
Companies has taken objection to the 
expressed wish of United States Attorney 
General William D. Mitchell that. the 
prosecution of automobile thefts, now 
coming under Federal jurisdiction, be 
transferred to the state courts because 
the Federal courts are now crowded with 
cases of all types awaiting action. At 
torney General Mitchell did not direct 
special attention to automobile cases but 
listed them among those which he 
thought might better be taken out of the 
Federal courts in the course of a talk 
be made before the annual meeting 0! 
the American Bar Association at At 
lantic City. 

General Manager C. C. Hanch of the 
National Association of Finance Compa- 
nies has written Attorney General 
Mitchell pointing out the great value o! 
the present Federal motor vehicle theft 
act and stating that without Federal co- 
operation the apprehension and _ convic- 
tion of automobile thieves would be made 
extremely difficult. In his letter to the 
attorney general Mr. Hanch says in part: 

“We share your objections to the dis- 
position of certain local governments, 1 
duced by a desire to avoid uncomfortable 
tasks, to shift to the Federal Government 
duties and responsibilities which are bur- 
densome, expensive and distasteful, and 
which could properly be assumed by the 
local governments. On the othe: hand, 
there are certain important tasks which 
the local governments cannot readily o 
properly perform, whether or not they 
are distasteful. We have in mind stolen 
articles such as automobiles moving 
interstate commerce. 

“Experience before the passage of the 
National Motor Vehicle Theft Act proved 
that interstate theft of motor vehicles 
was beyond the capacity of local goverl 
ments to successfully deal with. Inter 
state theft of motor vehicles became 4 
national menace. Passage of the Ne 
tional Motor Vehicle Theft Act was the 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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laeal Agents Cash In 
On Fire Prevention 


SECURE VALUABLE PUBLICITY 





Texas Agency, for Example, Sponsors 
Another School Essay Contest; Prom- 
inent Judges; Many Awards 





Many local agents are taking full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered by 
Fire Prevention Week in October to put 
this message across to the general pub- 
lic and also to get some profitable pub- 
licity in newspapers and elsewhere. The 
well-known agency of Richey-Casey & 
Gragg of San Antonio, Texas, recently 
had lengthy articles in several local 
newspapers telling about the awards to 
be given to school children for writing 
essays on fire prevention. 

Attractive prizes are being offered to 
stimulate keener interest in the contest. 
They are: First prize, boy’s or girl’s gold 
wrist watch or traveling bag; second, 
pen and pencil set, or tennis racket; 
third, Webster’s dictionary or baseball 
glove. First group of five for honorable 
mention and second group of ten for 
second honorable mention. 

The essays of every child, regard- 
less of age, will be given consideration. 

The essays shall not contain more than 
500 words and must be mailed or 
handed in at the office of Richey-Casey 
& Gragg, addressed to the board of judg- 
es, Fire Prevention Essay Contest. Writ- 
ing must be legible and on one side of 
paper only in ink, or, preferabiy type- 
written, with name and address and age 
of writer on each sheet, together with 
name of school. 


Every School Child Eligible 


The contest is now open and essays 
may be handed in or mailed to reach the 
post office at any time until 10 p.m., Sat- 
urday, October 10, which is the last day 
of fire prevention week. 

Every boy or giri, regardless of age, 
attending any public or private school in 
San Antonio is eligible to enter, and 
judging from the excellent response re- 
ceived last year, a large number of en- 
tries are expected. 

The following have been invited to 
act on the board of judges of the con- 
test: 
_ J. W. DeWeese of Austin, state fire 
insurance commissioner and fire marshal 
for Texas; Mayor Chambers; Mrs. J. E. 
King, local school board president; Phil 
Wright, fire and police commissioner; J. 
G. Sarran, San Antonio fire chief; W. R. 
Beaumier, real estate editor of the Ex- 
press; Arthur Laro, real estate editor of 
the San Antonio Light; A. W. Walliser, 
Managing editor of the News; A. Keni- 
son, of Galveston, general agent of the 
Sun of London; Lawrence F. Dakin of 
San Antonio, special representative of 
the Insurance Co. of North America; P. 
L. McIntosh of San Antonio, special rep- 
resentative of the Hartford Fire; J. C. 
Cochran, superintendent of local schools; 
Dr. W. W. Bondurant, owner and prin- 
cipal of the Texas Military institute and 
the San Antonio academy; the Rev. Al- 
fred H. Rabe, president of St. Mary’s 
academy, and Miss Ruth Coit, headmis- 
tress, St. Mary’s Hall, school for girls. 





NEW FINNISH REGULATION 


Two drafts for laws regulating insur- 
ance in all its branches are ready to be 
submitted to the legislature of Finland. 
Overnmental supervision of all insurance 
companies, foreign as well as domestic, 
's provided for. No stock company shall 
ave a capital of less than one million 
Finmarks; no company writing accident 
surance shall have a capital of less than 
three million Finmarks (about $75,000) ; 
Fire, life and marine companies must 
ave a minimum capital of four million 
Finmarks (about $100,000). The gov- 
€tnment has the right of inspecting books 


and demanding a balance sheet at any 
time, 


JOIN HALL & HENSHAW 
A. J. Ungerland and G. R. Michelsen 
Partners in New York Local Agency 
Headed by W. F. Goodwin 

Two new partners have joined the well- 
known New York agency firm of Hall & 
Henshaw of which Warren F. Goodwin 
is president. They are Alfred J. Unger- 
land and Gustave R. Michelsen. The 
former has been with the Hoey & Ellison 
agency for the last five years and prior 
to that he was with Owen & Phillips and 
John A. Eckert & Co., both of New 
York. Mr. Michelsen has been associat- 
ed with Hoey & Ellison since the firm 
was formed and prior to that was with 
Bennett Ellison for many years. He has 
also been with the Kenzel Agency and 
with Benedict & Benedict. 

Mr. Goodwin is one of the veteran fire 
insurance agents in New York. He has 
been in the business for close to sixty 
years and has been honored with many 
posts of distinction in organization work. 
He is today vice-president of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, president 
of the local agents’ association of New 
York City, chairman of the conference 
committee of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents and a member 
of the conference committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 

Hall & Henshaw, founded in 1889, rep- 
resents the Scottish Union & National, 
Law Union & Rock, Standard of New 
York, Star, Germanic Fire, London & 
Lancashire Indemnity and the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. 





FIRE WASTE COUNCIL ACTS 





Passes Resolution Asking for Special Ef- 
forts to Curtail Fire Losses 
Next Year 

The following resolution on fire pre- 
vention efforts was passed at the meet- 
ing of the National Fire Waste Council 
in Washington, D. C., September 25: 

“Whereas the prolonged economic de- 
pression with its index in human suffer- 
ing makes imperative the adoption of 
to restore national prosperity, 
and— 

“Whereas the reduction of all forms of 
waste is an important step in this di- 
rection, and— 

“Whereas the enormous national drain 
of approximately $500,000,000 a year in 
fire destruction constitutes one of the 
most serious and unnecessary of these 
forms of waste, be it 

“Resolved that the National Fire Waste 
Council in its desire to hasten the return 
of general prosperity urges upon the 


American public the determination to °* 


make 1932 a year of marked reduction 
in fire waste, and be it further 

“Resoived that all other organizations 
and all state and local governing bodies 
are hereby respectfully requested to 
adopt appropriate resolutions or take 
such other action to the same effect at 
the earliest possible dates.” 





FALL WARNING ON FIRE RISKS 


William B. White, superintendent of 
the bureau of surveys of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has sent out 
the customary autumn warning, urging 
the public to have all heating equipments 
inspected in order that any repairs need- 
ed may be made before the arrival of 
real cold weather. This is to avoid fire 
losses which may occur from present but 
unknown defects. The board will send 
its experts free of charge upon request 
to make examinations and offer sugges- 
tions if any seem warranted. 





LOSS EXECUTIVES TO MEET 

The officers and executive committee 
of the Eastern Loss Executives’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at the office of Presi- 
dent F. I. Crisfield, Liverpool & London 
& Globe, on Wednesday, October 21, to 
arrange a program for the association 
this coming year. The association was 
formed several months age. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 
Ernest Sturm Made Chairman of Com- 
pany Division; Gendar, Deming, Schiff 

and Chester Also Chairmen 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the Amer- 
ica Fore Companies, has been appointed 
a divisional chairman of the commerce 
and industry division of the Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Committee, it has 
been announced by Harvey D. Gibson, 
chairman of the committee. Mr. Sturm 
will head the activities of the fire in- 
surance companies in the division. 

Other divisional chairmen in the in- 
surance field are: Bertram C. Gendar of 
Lewis & Gendar, insurance agents divi- 
sion; Richard Deming, vice-president, 
American Surety, casualty and surety 
companies division; William Schiff of 
Schiff, Terhune & Co., insurance brokers 
division; and Hawley T. Chester of 
Chubb & Son, marine insurance division. 

The Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee has been organized by busi- 
ness leaders to provide unemployment 
relief in New York this winter. Plans 
for co-ordinating the task of raising and 
distributing funds in all five boroughs of 
the city have been announced. The 
above insurance men will form commit- 
tees to conduct solicitation among the 
individuals and firms in their divisions. 

Last year Mr. Schiff was chairman of 
the insurance brokers group in the Com- 
merce and Industry Division of the 
Emergency Employment Committee 
which raised over $8,000,000 to place men 
and women at emergency jobs. 





DOESN’T SEEK RE-ELECTION 





Harvey B. Nelson, President of N. J. 
Agents’ Ass’n, Burdened With Du- 
ties; May Be Drafted, However 


It is quite possible that a new presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Underwriters’ 
Association will be elected at the next 
meeting of the association which will be 
held at Atlantic City on Friday, October 
9. Harvey B. Nelson of Jersey City, 
present head of the organization, has 
expressed his desire to step aside for 
another. It has been a great strain on 
Mr. Nelson as he has been covering con- 
siderable ground for the association, 
traveling here and there, taking him 
away from his office. 

In addition his partner, John Ward, 
has been seriously ill for almost two 
years, and this has added greatly to Mr. 
Nelson’s responsibilities. During his re- 
gime for one year, Mr. Nelson has ac- 
complished a lot for the state associa- 
tion and has added materially to the 
membership through his efforts. His re- 
cent request that a new president be 
elected next week may not be accepted 
by the nominating committee. 





PHILA. PREMIUMS OFF 16% 

Philadelphia fire insurance premiums 
took a drop of 16% during the first half 
of this year, the total being $4,652,660 as 
compared with $5,554,087 during the same 
period of 1930 and $5,922,857 in 1929. 
These are the figures of the Philadelphia 
Fire Insurance Patrol. Among the indi- 
vidual companies the Franklin Fire of the 
Home group led in production this first 
half year with $363,240 a gain of $19,000 
over last year and the largest first six 
months’ total in several years. The In- 
surance Co. of North America was sec- 
ond with $359,669 as compared with 
$439,474 last year. The Home of New 
York and the National Liberty were next 
with $157,414 and $155,985 respectively. 





INDIANA AGENTS’ MEETING 


F. A. Telford, president of the Indiana 
Association of Insurance Agents, has an- 
nounced that the organization will hold 
its annual convention in Lafayette late 
this month. The exact date remains to 
be set. Prominent leaders in the field 
of casualty and fire insurance will be 
present to discuss problems of the busi- 
ness. The Lafayette organization will 
be host. 


Prize Winners of 
Insurance Society 


LEADING STUDENTS HONORED 





Liverpool & London & Globe and Chubb 
& Son Sweep Field in Marine 
and Fire Course Part 3 

William A. Earl, chairman of the com- 
mittee on prizes of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, this week announced 
the following awards based upon the ex- 
aminations of the Insurance Institute of 
America, Inc., held last April: 

Casualty, Part I, Donor, Frank G. Mor- 
ris, president, Standard Surety & Cas- 
ualty.—First prize, Ford Knutsen, with 
R. L. Roberts, Inc.; second, Harry Gins- 
burg, New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, and Arthur B. Nielsen, the Jarka 
Corporation; third, Henry J. Yauchstet- 
ter, Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 

Casualty, Part III, Donor, Paul L. Haid, 
president, Fidelity & Casualty.—First 
prize, William C. Marrin, Great American 
Indemnity; second, Ellis A. Enander, 
Johns-Manville Corporation; third, Ste- 
phen B. Petrik, B. B. Miller & Co., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 

Fire, Part I, Donor, H. E. Machold, 
chairman of the board, Empire State— 
First prize, Victoria Thabit, Royal; sec- 
ond, Valdo Volta, Globe & Rutgers; 
third, George W. Green, Jr., North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile. 

Fire, Part II, Donor, J. A. Kelsey, gen- 
eral agent, Tokio Marine & Fire—First 
prize, Bertram Van Buskirk, Globe & 
Rutgers; second, John J. Casey, North 
British & Mercantile; third, Herbert G. 
Street, Home. 

Fire, Part III, Donor, Vincent P. 
Wyatt, vice-president, Home, New York. 
First prize, Ernst Ebberfeld, Liverpool & 
London & Globe; second, James A. Gar- 
ner, Liverpool & London & Globe; third, 
J. H. Knaus, Liverpool & London & 
Globe. 

Life, Part I, Donor, Gerald A. Eubank, 
general manager, life department, John- 
son & Higgins.—First prize, Robert Mar- 
tin, Metropolitan Life; second, Kathryn 
Insull, Guardian Life; third, Mary E. R. 
Matthews, executive secretary, Catholic 
Women’s Benefit Legion. 

Life, Part II, Donor, R. H. Keffer, gen- 
eral agent, Aetna Life.—First prize, Hans 
H. Groenhoff, Guardian Life; second, J. 
Melville Harding, Mutual Life; third, 
Ralph A. Teare, Brooklyn National Life. 

Marine, Part II, Donor, George Jor- 
dan, manager, Atlantic Marine Depart- 
ment, Fireman’s Fund.—First prize, H. 
Addison Taylor, Jr., Chubb & Son; sec- 
and, B. A. Thompson, Chubb & Son; 
third, Leslie L. Harper, Chubb & Son. 

Suretyship, Part I, Donor, John A. 
Griffin, vice-president, Fidelity & Deposit 
Co—First prize, George P. Finster, Un- 
ion Indemnity Co.; second, John J. Mal- 
ley, National Surety Co.; third, George 
C. Kaiser, Fidelity & Casualty Co. 








NEW OHIO INSURANCE BUILDING 


A new and impressive office building 
in Van Wert, Ohio, was recently occu- 
pied by the Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual and other insurance companies. It 
is located on a wooded site of twenty- 
three acres. The entire main floor has 
been taken over by the Central Manu- 
facturers, while the company’s executives 
have offices on the second floor. The 
other wing of the second floor houses 
offices of the Ohio Underwriters Mutual 
Fire and the Ohio Millers Mutual. Of- 
fices on the ground floor will be occu- 
pied by the General Mutual Life. 





SUBURBAN CLUB MEETING 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
will hold its regular October meeting on 
Monday, October 5, at the Brooklyn Elks 
Club at 12:30 p.m. G. F. Stratton, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Underwriters Salvage Co., will be the 
speaker and will talk on the work of his 
organization. 
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Pascoe Rutter Finds 
British Co.’s Sound 


FINANCING IS CONSERVATIVE 





London & Lancashire Governor Believes 
Trying Times Will Find Insurers 
Weathering the Storm 

IF. W. Pascoe Rutter, governor of the 
London & Lancashire at the home office 
in England and one of the veteran fire 
insurance executives in the British field, 
has expressed his views on the position 
of British insurance companies in the 
present financial crisis at the invitation 
of the Daily Express of London. In 
spite of shrinking premium incomes the 
companies’ position, says Mr. Rutter, 1s 
conspicuously sound, thanks to the steady 
conservative policy of finance which has 
been governing the companies for the 
last half century. His statement, as pub- 
lished in England, follows: 

“These are times demanding the most 
intense thought. The world has been 
caught in a cyclone which has been blow- 
ing up for years. But few people have 
had regard to the ominous prospect. It 
was exactly so before the war, when 
things were culminating to a crisis. 

“Insurance business is, of all business- 
es, the most exact and precise reflex of 
the world’s economies and prosperity, or 
the reverse. Thanks to the prescience 
which has been exercised in times gone 
by, carefully watching prospective liabil- 
ities, and husbanding profits which were 
being made in good times, these two 
crises of 1914 and 1931 have found the 
insurance business sound and able to 
face the situation—to help, as in war- 
time, to overcome the dire prospect 
which has to be, and will be, surmounted. 


Shrinkage of Income 

“Looking around, first at our own 
country, and then at the countries 
throughout the world—some included in 
our own Empire—it is a consolation to 
feel that, from an insurance point of 
view, our home country has proved dis- 
tinctly better than many others. Wise 
discrimination has adjusted rates from 
time to time to different industries where 
every item of expense is such an impor- 
tant factor. 

“And it is a testimony to British hon- 
esty that, in the times of adversity 
through which we have been and are 
passing, the moral hazard has maintained 
its high standard, and fires have not in- 
creased. But the inevitable shrinkage of 
income, which anybody can understand, 
is appreciable, and must have its reac- 
tionary effect upon the expenses and the 
consequent net result. ; 

“Abroad, this shrinkage is painfully in 
evidence. Above all, in the United States, 
from which great country the British 
companies.,.have always derived a large 
proportion of their income. But the 
losses there have not fallen correspond- 
ingly with the drop in revenue. Both 
in fire and accident business the reduc- 
tion in premiums is serious. 

“It was bad enough in 1930, but for 
the first six months of 1931—taking fif- 
teen big groups of British and American 
companies—the reduction in fire premi- 
um income is no less than 15%. And 
again, with the accident business, which 
includes practically every kind of cas- 
ualty except purely fire and marine, the 
drop in premium income for the first 
six months is approximately 8%. 

Conspicuously Sound Position 

“Hence, insurance business, the scope 
of which is so world-wide, is suffering 
along with every other branch of indus- 
try. 

“After deducting taxation in 1929, the 
net percentage of profit was 2.91%. In 
1930, it was 2.93%. 

“Now, with the adverse factors of di- 
minishing premiums and increased cost 
of operating, it will be difficult, in some 
cases, to make ends meet. 

“But, thanks to the steady conserva- 
tive policy of finance, which has been 
governing the companies for the past 





fifty years, their position is conspicuously 
sound. Their methods of finance, of 
never paying a dividend unless it has 
been not only earned, but warranted by 
the accumulated ‘surpluses of past years, 
ought to have been a model, and valuable 
guide to any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

“May we hope that this standard of 
sound finance, the result of which has 
been such a valuable support to our in- 
visible exports, will now be scrupulously 
followed by our Governments, whether 
they be national or partisan.” 





CHARLES HOYT SMITH DIES 





Prominent Poughkeepsie Agent Was 
Former Fieldman for Liverpool & 
London & Globe Ins. Co. 

Charles Hoyt Smith, one of the leading 
local agents of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
owner of the Marshall & Sterling Inc., 
agency there, died last Thursday. He was 
52 years of age and had been in local 
agency work for about fifteen years. 
Prior to that Mr. Smith was a special 
agent for the Liverpool & London & 
Globe for eastern New York State. For 
the last two or three years he had not 
been in the best of health. 

_Mr. Smith entered insurance in the 
New York City department of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. Later he be- 
came assistant special agent for the New 
York suburban territory, after which he 
was promoted to the post of special agent 
up-state. He was a special for nearly ten 
years before entering the local produc- 
tion field in Poughkeepsie. Before the 
retirement of Graham L. Sterling Mr. 
Smith was secretary-treasurer of the 
agency. He was also a director of the 
Great Eastern Fire of White Plains, 
which was organized by agents in the 
southeastern section of New York State. 
At conventions of the “Old Association” 
at Upper Saranac Lake and at other 
meetings of fieldmen and agents Mr. 
Smith was a familiar and popular figure. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
children. 
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NORTHERN WITH BONITO 

Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc., has added 
still another company to those already 
in the agency. The office has been ap- 
pointed’ agents of the automobile de- 
partment of the Northern Assurance of 
London for the New York metropolitan 
district. Heretofore the agency has con- 
fined its writings to inland marine risks. 
representing among others the National 
Liberty. National Union and New 
Hampshire. 





GETS CONTINENTAL MEDAL 

Marion B. Warren, Virginia state 
agent for the Continental, is kept busy 
these days presenting 25-year gold serv- 
ice medals to representatives of the com- 
pany. The latest recipient of one of 
these medals is William T. Paxton of 
W. T. Paxton & Co. agency at Buena 
Vista. His agency also represents the 
First American and the Fidelity-Phenix 
of the America Fore group. 
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JUDGE CONWAY IN 
POLITICAL LIMELIGHT 


Judge Albert Conway of the Kings 
County Court, Brooklyn, former su- 
perintendent of insurance of New| 
York, has been nominated by a joint 
conclave of the political leaders of | 
both the Democratic and Republican | 
parties for a place on the New York 
Supreme Court bench. In addition 
there is a movement to put Judge | 
Conway up as a candidate for mayor | 
of New York City. | 








PA. CONVENTION SPEAKERS 





C. M. Shallcross, Edson S. Lott, W. H. 
Bennett, H. S. Ives and Others on 
Local Agents’ Program 


A number of prominent insurance 
leaders will speak at the annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Insurance Agents at the Mallow-Ster- 
ling Hotel in Wilkes-Barre on October 
15-16. These include Cecil M. Shallcross, 
United States manager of the North 
British & Mercantile; Edson S. Lott, 
president of the United States Casualty; 
Fredrick V. Bruns, president of the Ex- 
celsior Fire of Syracuse, N. Y.; Henry 
Swift Ives, special counsel for the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives 
and State Senator Warren R. Roberts. 

The annual banquet of the association 
will be held on Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 15, and the speakers then will in- 
clude Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Ben- 
nett of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, Mr. Lott and Lawrence 
H. Rupp of Allentown. There will be 
an executive session of the convention on 
Friday morning at which time several 
vital problems affecting the members of 
the association will be discussed. 





NORTH AMERICA ASSETS 





Group Assets Show Only Small Decline 
in First Half Year; Now 
Total $118,035,511 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
this week published full page advertise- 
ments in a number of metropolitan news- 
papers on its strong financial position. 
The seven companies composing the 
North America group had total assets of 
$118,035,511 on July 1, or nearly $900,000 
less than at the beginning of the year. 
There was a liquidation of approximate- 
ly $3,500,000 in holdings of railroad bonds 
and about $1,000,000 in railroad stocks. 

Among the larger items in the assets 
of the companies in the group on July 
1 were $15,000,892 in United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, $6,547,339 in cash, $12, 
335,749 in premiums in course of collec- 
tion, $10,212,575 in state, county and mu- 
nicipal bonds, $10,235,780 in railroad 


bonds, $23,888,249 in preferred and guar- 
anteed stocks, $4,420,144 in railroad com- 
mon stocks, $4,689,200 in public utility 
stocks and $6,155,677 in industrial bonds: 
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fairness in loss adjustments—prompiness of settlements—these, 
no less than the Queen’s sound resources, have earned the con- 
fidence and esteem of the insuring public as well as the good 
will of agents. Although the Queen has paid out over one hun- 
dred and five million dollars net losses, no catastrophe has ever 
affected the Queen’s ability to settle every claim fairly—equitably. 
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Special’s Suggestions 
On Agency Balances 


F. O. HAWKINS OF ALABAMA 





Believes Problems Rest With Agents and 
Companies, Not in Legislative 
Action 





Orlando, Fla., Sept. 28—They were 
talking about that great bugaboo of spe- 
cial agents and balances. The Florida 
Pond of the Blue Goose had appointed 
a-.committee of special agents to work 
out a plan for “getting the money.” 

Quinn Adams, president of the Florida 
local underwriters and for a long time 
a field man in Texas, Oklahoma and 
other far west states, said: “Not me, I 
don’t know any answer nor have I any 
idea what a special agents’ committee 
will be able to do, but I wish ’em luck.” 

Hervey Laird, of Lakeland, Fla., al- 
ways. interested in the business, though 
no longer an agent, had a letter from 
Frank N. Julian, president of the Bank- 
ers Fire & Marine of Birmingham, Ala., 
and former Alabama Insurance Super- 
intendent, who had always been of the 
opinion that “when companies really 
wanted to collect premiums prompt- 
ly they could do so.” 

“T wrote Fred Hawkins of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., who was called by a promi- 
nent fire company president a few days 
ago the best posted special in the South 
on Southern fire insurance conditions, 
and asked him a lot of. questions,” con- 
tinued Laird, “and his reply is so enter- 
taining it ought to be broadcast.” 

Here it 1s:: 

Fred Hawkins’ Letter 


Yes, the crux of business is money or 
something that can be used in the place 
of it. It is so scarce up here right now 
and people see so little of it that they 
are accepting confederate bills freely. 
Any piece of green or yellow paper with 
a number on it goes for money. 

The big problem with a special agent 
now is not “balances.” These have 
reached the phase of automatically pay- 
ing themselves or automatically going 
into the hands of trustees. An agent is 
either paying his or simply directing your 
tired feet to that place from which no 
special agent has yet ever returned. The 
great tragedy in the field man’s life now 
is “where in the heck has the income 
gone” and none to answer him. 

In my tender years on the road “bal- 
ance troubles” were few and far be- 
tween; when they did come they were 
serious but usually satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. However, by an _ intensive 
campaign the dear public, through the 
medium of the companies and _ local 
agents, was educated to believe that all 
you had to do was to place the business 
and then Providence would take care of 
the premiums. And this idea is so firmly 
implanted that it will take more than 
twenty minutes hard argument to dis- 
lodge. 

That’s why balances have been so 
hard, and as the educational process is 
still functioning, that is the reason they 
get harder. If the agents had to remit 
their companies as each premium was 
collected and spend only such commis- 
sions as were earned by the collection 
and remittances, they would probably 
see a new light and do better; but so 
long as they can get their commissions 
out of all of their collections; eat up all 
of their first collections, say, in commis- 
sions— — h, well, it is an old story 
you know as much about as I do. 

The companies never will, in my opin- 
ion, fix the matter of collections; nor re- 
mittances as for that matter. An agent 
is supposed to issue policies and collect 
the premiums thereon; the companies 
consider that his business and hold him 
responsible, technically, of course. What 
would be the sense of reducing the 
“usual sixty days” to thirty? We can’t 
get ours in the sixty days, so why make 
it worse? 

I do not think a law could be enforced 
cancelling a policy for non-payment of 


. 








premium at some “payment date.” How- 
ever, any kind of a law can be passed 
and enforced, in a way, from cutting out 
your booze to hanging you if you plant 
an acre of cotton. But I do not think 
the companies would welcome any such 
a law. Nor would the agents. While 
no such laws have ever yet been enact- 
ed we did secure rulings from a number 
of insurance commissioners to the ef- 
fect that if an agent extended the time 
of payment beyond a certain date he 
was fracturing the anti-rebate laws; re- 
sult, a row from the local agents and no 
attempt to back up such a ruling by the 
companies. 
Opposes Legislative Action 

How on earth could a company keep 
up with its liability under such a law? 
Would you expect the agents to report 
“uncollections” every month to a home 
office so they could keep their records 
straight? And then would the com- 
panies undertake the task of notifying 
each policyholder that their insurance 
was cancelled for “non-payment”? Yes, 
the life companies do advise a_policy- 
holder of a lapse for non-payment, under 
their life policies, but this is required 
in some places. But those companies do 
their collecting in a manner different 
from the’ fire. companies. We _ have 
enough laws now; defend us from any 
more. 

No one is responsible for the troubles 
in the insurance business but US and 
until US do some turning over and put 
the business just on the plane it should 
be on, it is helpless. We are the only 
ones that can put our house in order— 
the only ones that know what the actual 
disorder to be corrected is. 





FIRE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The third and final of a series of golf 
matches between Paul Thompson, Sam- 
uel Reiter, Richard Monahan and Win 
Cooper, all insurance men of Newark, 
was played on Wednesday September 23 
at the Spring Brook Country Club at 
Morristown. In the two previous match- 
es the scores ran from 125 to 180. 


N. J. SCHOOL BOARD RISKS 





State Attorney General Upholds Right of 
Board of Education to Place 
Insurance 


Authority of the State Board of Edu- 
cation of New Jersey to place insurance 
on its own buildings without interfer- 
ence from any outside department was 
upheld last week in an opinion by At- 
torney General William A. Stevens of 
New Jersey. The advice of the attorney 
general was sought when Edgar H. Ellis, 
New Jersey state insurance adjuster in 
the comptroller’s office in the state, 
sought to take over the work. Members 
of the State Board of Education, express- 
ing the opinion they could more advan- 
tageously place their own insurance, re- 
quested the attorney general to settle 
the dispute. 

Members of the board took the posi- 
tion that they could obtain better rates 
and more advantageous policies by han- 
dling the insurance themselves and since 
they would be held responsible in case 
of fire loss, they should have control of 
the insurance coverage. 

“Tf insurance is required to be main- 
tained for the protection of the state 
upon property, whether real or personal, 
under the control and management of 
the State Board of Education,” Attorney 
General Stevens ruled when the matter 
was referred to him, “such insurance in 
my opinion ought to be perfected by the 
State Board of Education, because the 
school law is very clear in giving to the 
State Board the control and management 
of these schools.” 





J. S. SEINSHEIMER PRESIDENT 


J. S. Seinsheimer has been elected 
president of the American Fire & Ma- 
rine, American Indemnity and Texas In- 
demnity, all of.Galveston, Texas, succeed- 
ing Sealy Hutchings who resigned in or- 
der to devote his entire time to his bank- 
ing interests. Mr. Seinsheimer has been 
vice-president of the group and associat- 
ed with the companies for many years. 
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NY reputable company 
should pay all claims 
fairly and promptly... it’s the 


extra service to agents and 


assureds that counts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 











Brevoort 
Hotel 





Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, _ business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 

James X. Galbaugh, 

Manager. 











WISCONSIN FIRE RATER 
Charles M. Park, Well-Known Fieldman 
and Former Member of De- 
partment, Is Named 
Charles M. Park of Madison, Wis, 
has been appointed fire insurance rater 
in the Insurance Department by H. J. 
Mortensen, Commissicner of Insurance. 
Mr. Park ranked first on the list of eli- 
gibles certified to the commissioner by 
the bureau of personnel pursuant to a 
recent civil service examination for the 
position of rater created by a law passed 

by the 1931 legislature. 

Mr. Park is an experienced insurance 
man and well qualified to fill the posi- 
tion. His insurance career began in 16 
as a local agent in Milwaukee. From 
1909 to 1914 he was inspector for the 
Wisconsin Inspection Bureau; from 
1914 to 1917 manager of the Madison 
branch of the Wisconsin Inspection Bu- 
reau. In 1917 he became chief fire rater 
in the Insurance Department of Wiscon- 
sin which position he held for three years 
resigning to become state agent for the 
London Assurance. For the past year 
he has been rating engineer for the 
Neckerman Agency of Madison. 





LEO POCKWITZ BOSTON OFFICE 

The Leo Pockwitz Co., well-known 
general agency of New York, has opened 
a branch office in Boston to handle New 
England business as general agents for 
the First National of America, a member 
of the General America group of Seattle. 
Thomas J. Brown, who has been with the 
First National for the several months, 
will be manager of the Boston branch 
with headquarters at 40 Broad Street. 
Mr. Brown was formerly with the Boston 
general agencies of W. A. Hamilton Co. 
Frank Gair Macomber, Inc., and O’Brion, 
Russell & Co. 





McCABE JOINS NATIONAL UNION 
A. C. McGabe has been appointed state 
agent of the National Union Fire Co. 
for northern Ohio with headquarters at 
514 Bulkley Building, Cleveland, succeed- 
ing J. J. Sherman, resigned. Mr. Mc- 
Cabe is a seasoned fieldman, well known 
in the Ohio field, as he represented the 
Phoenix of London group for five years 
as state agent and more recently was 
associated with the Sun Insurance Office 
in the same capacity for five years. Prior 
to his entering the Ohio field, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe spent two years as state agent for 
the Phoenix of London for Indiana. 


LEIPZIG FIRE HEAD DIES 

Dr. Richard Schmidt, president of the 
Leipzig Fire and Leipzig Transportation 
and Reinsurance companies of Leipzig: 
Germany, was killed last month in an 
automobile accident. Dr. Schmidt was 
born in Leipzig in 1862 and at the age 
of twenty-five entered the banking bus!- 
ness of his father, Hammer & Schmitt, 
in Leipzig. He also was a member of 
the board of directors of the Leipzig 
Life and Leipzig Mutual, better know 
as Old Leipzig. 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK,OCT. 4110. 
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A nnually our attention is 

focused upon Fire Preven- 
tion Week. During this time we 
endeavor to direct the thoughts 
and efforts of all citizens to the 


active and aggressive practice of 
fire prevention. 


Who can say how many con- 
flagrations have been averted - 
how many lives saved and how 
many millions of dollars in proper- 
ty values have been preserved 
through this activity? 


We urge all America Fore 
agents to cooperate actively with 
the Fire Prevention movement - 
not only during the week of 
October Ath to 1oth but through- 
out the year, to the end that 
eventually the American Public 
will realize chat it pays to make 
every week — Fire Prevention 


Week. 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY  FirRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
M. d L ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards N Y% " N 
° + n ane —_ PAUL L. HAID. President e — e Ww Oo r ; : ," Z 
Eighty a . THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM. Chairinan of the Board 
WADE FETZER Vice Chairman 
PAUL L HAID. President 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO —~ ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Late John A. Forster 
An Outstanding Figure 


CRUM & FORSTER EXECUTIVE 





One of Those Who Developed Idea of 
Grouping Independent Units Under 
One Management 
John A. Forster, president of Crum & 
died suddenly last week 
from an attack of pneumonia, was one 
of the leaders in a group which has filled 
a unique place in fire insurance. Mr. 
Forster and his associates demonstrated 
successfully that a number of small com- 
panies can be brought together under 
single management control and developed 
to fill important places in the business. 
Crum & Forster have never organized a 
company of their own, yet have handled 
the affairs of nearly thirty companies 
over a period of about as many years. 
Several of these companies have been 
merged with others to gain financial 
strength. Today the Crum & Forster 
organization is one of the most powerful 
in fire insurance and has many and 

strong affiliations. 

Mr. Forster was born on April 12, 
1866, and entered insurance with the 
Guardian of New York about 1884. Four 
years later he went with the North River. 
He was made assistant secretary not long 
afterwards and then advanced to vice- 
president. On March 27, 1905, he became 
a director and on the death of Frederick 
H. Crum in 1919 Mr. Forster was elected 
president of the company. For some 
time prior to his late illness he had not 
been in the best of health but his death 
last week came as a surprise and shock 
to the insurance fraternity. Funeral ser- 
vices were held Saturday morning from 
his late home in Hackensack, N. J., and 
were private. 


Forster, who 


General Agency Growth 


Not long after he had joined the 
North River Mr. Forster, together with 
William E. Hutchins, Frederick H. Crum, 
James H. Ackerman and J. Lester Par- 
sons organized the firm of Crum & For- 
ster to engage in local agency operations. 
A few years later the firm went into 
general agency operations and secured 
the management of the North River, the 
United States Fire and several other 
companies. Mr. Forster was one of those 
who recognized that small companies 
working independently were laboring un- 
der certain formidable handicaps and he 
and his associates sought to bring a num- 
ber of companies together under one 
management, thus giving each the econo- 
mies and other advantages of group op- 
erations. 

As time passed Crum & Forster con- 
tinued to acquire other companies, mak- 
ing consolidations when such were essen- 
tial, but never forming any companies of 
their own. Some idea of the successful 
operations of the management plan may 
be gained from the fact that the assets 
of the group have been built up from 
the original assets of the North River of 
under $1,000,000 to the present total of 
more than $100,000,000 for all the com- 
panies now represented. Today Crum & 
Forster control the underwriting opera- 
tions of the North River, United States 
Fire, Richmond Fire, Allemannia, Met- 
ropolitan of Chicago, New York State, 
United States Merchants & Shippers, 
Westchester, Transportation and the 
Wheeling Fire. They are also the United 
States managers of the British America 
and the Western of Toronto. 

For several years Mr. Forster had not 
been fully active in fire insurance work, 
acting in the main in an advisory capa- 
city. His associates in Crum & Forster, 
of which he was president, included Au- 
gustus S. Hutchins, J. Lester Parsons, 
Rudolph O. Haubold, David G. Wake- 
man, Henry J. Wyatt and Caspar J. 
Voorhis. Regarding Mr. Forster, Crum 
& Forster said at the time of his death: 

“Mr. Forster was of a diffident and re- 
tiring disposition and on this account his 


acquaintances among the men in the busi- 
ness were fewer than many others hold- 
ing less prominent positions have. Among 
those who did know him he was one of 
the best liked men in the business, and 
his close friends held him in deep affec- 
tion. He was kindly, sincere, modest and 
friendly. He was a member of compara- 
tively few organizations. He was very 
charitable and many were his benefac- 
tions. His avocation was ‘gentleman 
farming. He owned a farm of about 
1,200 acres near Jamesburg, N. J., and on 
it he had a private golf course.” 

Mr. Forster was a director in the fol- 
lowing corporations: Crum & Forster, 
Crum & Forster of Georgia, Crum & 
Forster of Nevada, Crum & Forster In- 
surance Shares Corporation, Marine 
Midland Trust Co., Hutchins Investing 
Corporation, Hutchins Securities Cor- 
poration, International Insurance Co., 
New York State Fire, Peoples Trust & 
Guaranty Co. of Hackensack, Reserve 
Investing Corporation, Reserves Re- 
sources Corporation, Richmond Insurance 
Co,, Sanborn Map Co., Transportation, 
United States Fire, United States Mer- 
chants & Shippers, United States Realty 
Co. of Georgia, Wectchester Fire, 110 
William Street Corporation, Transporta- 
tion Indemnity and Fitrust Corporation. 
He was also a governor ef the Hacken- 
sack Hospital Association. 





DEATH OF JOHN E. COATES 

John E. Coates, veteran fire insurance 
general agent and senior partner in the 
general agency firm of Coates & Raines 
of Little Rock, Ark., died recently after 
an illness of several weeks. He had 
been forty-one years in insurance start- 
ing with Adams & Boyle. From 
1891 to 1910 he operated a local agency 
of his own, when he merged his business 
with that of Adams & Boyle and became 
a partner in that firm where he remained 
until 1920. In that year Mr. Coates and 
E. E. Raines formed the present firm. 
Mr. Coates was a vice-president of the 
Peoples Building & Loan Association. He 
is survived by his widow, three sons and 
a sister. 


VERMONT AGENTS MEET 





Munn Boardman Elected President; 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Meeting 
Draws Large Number of Agents 

The Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents held its twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting last week at Barre, Vt., and 
elected the following officers: president, 
Munn’ Boardman, Burlington;  vice- 
president, Stephen C. Dorsey, Rutland; 
secretary-treasurer, Mary Louise Milo, 
St. Albans, and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, William A. Drew, Barre. 
There were about 100 members of the 
association present, including several 
former presidents. 


Ivan E. Lang of Waterville, Me. of © 


the New England Advisory Board, said 
that retiring President Thomas C. Chen- 


ey of Morrisville would be selected as*™* 


chairman of the advisory board at the 
annual meeting in October. The spring 
meeting of the association will be held 
at Brattleboro. Among those who spoke 
before the convention were Henry H. 
Putnam, publicity director of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life; George D. Mark- 
ham of St. Louis, director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; Henry 
Swift Ives, counsel of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives; Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner Carl M. Spen- 
cer of Vermont, and Dale D. Butler of 
Middletown, Conn. 





WITH SEABOARD UNDERWRITERS 

The North Carolina Home has appoint- 
ed the Seaboard Underwriters, Inc., of 
111 John Street, as agents for the New 
York metropolitan territory for fire, in- 
land marine and automobile lines. This 
company is a member of the Great 
American group. The Seaboard Under- 
writers, Inc., through its Brooklyn of- 
fice, has represented the Rochester- 
American of the Great American group 
for some time. Wilbur M. Singleton, 
who has been in the agency business for 
many years, is now associated with the 
Seaboard agency. He was recently 
with Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., as 
secretary. 
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NEW IMPROVED RISK DEP’T 





American of Newark Establishes Depart. 
ment at Western Branch; J. B. 
Andrews Placed in Charge 

The Western department of the Amer 
ican of Newark, located at Rockford, Ill. 
has established an improved risk depart: 


ment with J. B. Andrews in charge. This 
revision in the underwriting department 
calls for the segregation of all sprinklere 
business, use and occupancy, explosion 
riot and civil commotion, sprinkler leak- 
age, traction lines, power plants and kin 
dred business under the supervision “ 
this new department which is operate 
along the same lines as similar depart} 
ments in home offices. : 

It is also planned to have all ‘broker! 
age business pass through Mr. Andrews 
hands, thus centering the control. and 
establishing uniformity of office practice 
in handling brokerage business in th¢ 
Middle Western states. Mr. Andrews, 
formerly examiner for Indiana, has d 
voted considerable thought and study } 
the problems generally confronting a spc 
cial risk department, and is therefore 
well qualified for his new duties. 





VICE-PRESIDENT OF A. A. U. 


Artemis Joukowsky-Wolynsky Executive): 


Officer of American Organization 
At Shanghai 
Artemis Joukowsky-Wolynsky _ has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
American Asiatic Underwriters following 
seven years of service with this Ameri- 


can office. His headquarters are at 
Shanghai, China. Prior to joining the 
A. A. U. in 1924 at the Hankow offi 

where he became manager Mr. Woly: 

sky was in the Russian diplomatic ser 

ice for several years beginning in 191 
He was secretary to the Czarist Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs and later attached 
to the Russian legation at Peking. He 
was vice-consul at Harbin when the Rus- 
sian revolution occurred. 

In 1921 Mr. Wolynsky joined the staff 
of the Far Eastern Insurance Co. at Har- 
bin. After joining the A. A. U. and ris- 
ing to the post of manager at Hankow 
he was transferred to Mukden and in 
1927 went to Shanghai. He is a fluent 
speaker of Russian, French, German, 
English and Chinese. 





AT BADEN-BADEN MEETING 

Two Americans at least attended the 
annual convention this week at Baden- 
Baden, Germany, of the Internation- 





al Union of Marine Insurance. They 
are William H. Jones, loss manager of 
the Marine Office of America, and For- 
rest E. Single of the New York admiral- 
ty law firm of Single & Hill. Samuel 
D. McComb, manager of the Marine Of- 
fice of America, who attended the con- 
vention last year and who has submit 
ted @ paper for the present meeting, 
is detained in New York on account 0! 
a broken ankle which he sustained on re- 
turning from a recent business trip to 
the South. 





GEO. SCHMERSAL’S NEW POST 


George Schmersal, formerly Brooklyn 
manager for the Continental, is now with 


Lewis & Gendar, Inc., in Brooklyn. 





Says | Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


turned into that thoroughfare and be 
fore he had gone two blocks the wago 
was overturned. Astley and his horses 
were badly hurt and the rest of the crew 
and all the equipment scattered about. 
The street was dark and Astley had beet 
unable to see a pile of brick and other 
building material that had been left ut 
protected without a red light. 

His friends all wondered what was 0 
Astley’s mind. Was it premonition? Ha 
he taken the other route the acciden! 
would have been averted. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 





True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen". 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . 9 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Moses Stoppard, who was well and 
favorably known to the older men in the 
business, both in field and at home of- 
fices, as a prominent local agent at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., under the firm name of 
Boss, Stoppard & Hecox, and then later 
as special agent and adjuster, celebrated 
his eighty-eighth birthday on August 31. 
He was associated with Billy Hecox for 
many years. He rendered valuable serv- 
ices as a citizen to his town, having 
been a member of the School Board and 
then serving for over ten years as water 
commissioner and superintendent of the 
water works. 


He was born in England in 1844 but 
came to Binghamton when he was only 
one year old. It is a joke with him when 
the Civil War broke out he tried to en- 
list for service in 1862 but was rejected 
by the surgeon, “because of a weak 
heart.” His weak heart has certainly 
lasted a good long time and shows how 
unreliable the diagnoses of physicians 
are, fortunately for him. Mr. Stoppard 
was an underwriter of sterling worth and 
always mixed a lot of good common 
sense with his business. Mr. Hecox and 
myself visited him on his birthday and 
we spent a very pleasant morning remi- 
niscing about conditions from an insur- 
ance point of view in the early 90's and 
1900's. 

x * x 
Value of Keeping One’s Temper 

I have always taken delight in “tam- 
ing” agents who growl at me, mentally 
or physically, when I call the first time. 
Such an agent was a Mr. F., at Tivoli, 
N. Y., as good a fellow as you would 
want to find after the “ice” was broken 
and you let him blow off steam. In fact, 
though I no longer meet him as his 
special agent I come in contact with him 
socially and always enjoy meeting him. 

On the occasion of one of my first 
visits I had a disagreeable duty to per- 
form, viz., money. He tried in every 
way except by direct word to let me 
feel that I was certainly not persona 
grata. But it so happened that morning 
that a leading company had sent him a 
large and fine brokerage line. Instead 
of having figured out how the lump sum 
should cover they had asked him to fig- 
ure out by himself what amount should 
apply to to about ten specific items,— 
not difficult mentally, but involving a lot 
of uninteresting labor. He showed me 
the form and while he was still raving 
I sat down and figured the matter out 
for him, though not my company’s busi- 
ness, and though it took an hour or so 
he gradually ceased talking and became 
quite tractable and even volunteered to 
take me around inspecting in his buggy, 
this being before the days of automobiles 
and there being no livery available. 

On a previous occasion when he drove 
me about he had the delightful trick of 
driving past a risk at top speed so that 


you couldn’t get much of an idea of it. 
That morning, however, he gave me 
plenty of time. It all shows how much 
better it is to keep calm. Anyone can 
get angry, that takes no brains, and gets 
you nowhere. I have never given any 
agent the satisfaction of getting me into 
a business quarrel, though it has been 
very difficult at times. But in the long 
run it has been the agent, and not my- 
self who regretted the controversy. 
+ 2 


Parental Mistreatment of Children 


When I think back into the days of 
my childhood, i. e., change myself men- 
tally into a boy of about 12 to 14, I can- 
not help thinking that elders, who have 
no brains, often commit crimes against 
children in forcing them to go through 
processes which deeply offend their 
sense of propriety. Elders were often 
formerly and now foolish enough to in- 
troduce so-called kissing games to give 
the youngsters a good time. A healthy 
boy of that age has little use for girls 
anyway and when I think back of the 
mortification caused me by being paired 
off with some girl, willy nilly, and forced 
to kiss her, with everyone looking on, 
I do not wonder now that I thought the 
grownup females who delighted in such 
games for the young were a lot of silly 
asses. 

What really happened was that these 
elderly females were seeking a vent for 
their own unsatisfied amorousness 
through inflicting the children with kiss- 
ing games not of their own choice. 

The result was that both my brother 
and myself could rarely be induced by 
our mother to go to parties. Some fool- 
ish mothers will insist that their chil- 
dren kiss “the gentleman” or “the lady” 
that is presented to them. With horror 
I remember the awful-looking aunts, old 
maids, etc., I had to kiss. 

I think grown-ups are often very cruel 
to children in not having sense enough 
to see that the child might have as much 
objection to kissing certain persons as 
they have to kissing certain persons of 
their own age. The Association for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children spends 
time and money to bring to book parents 
who maltreat children but in the ways 
indicated grown-ups are cruel to chil- 
dren, wounding their sensibilities more 
than physically maltreating them. Grown- 
ups ,;want to make little “sissies” of 
healthy boys, or “little gentlemen” in 
their own silly way, and injure the soul 
of the child, who has very definite ideas 
of his own of proprieties. If a child is 
shy, they increase the shyness by forc- 
ing intimacy. If the child is bright at 
school and otherwise they parade the 
boy before strangers. I at one time grew 
tired of being at the head of my classes 
because my _ sensibilities and modesty 
were wounded by being pointed out as 
the model scholar, making me unpopular 
with my classmates, and sometimes very 


lonely. I wanted to be like the others 
and accepted by them but the foolish 
methods of my elders made me shyer 
and more unpopular until I broke loose 
and in desperation set out to pile up a 
record of misbehaviour, and my reports 
usually read: “Very satisfactory as a 
student, but very poor behavior.” 
Later on in life I was glad that finan- 
cial misfortune on the part of a wealthy 
father drove me from a professorial plan 
of life to a livelihood that forced me to 
mingle with men of all kinds and make 
a success of it. Had I not had a level 
head my childhood experiences would 
have made it difficult to become a good 
mixer, so necessary in this and any other, 
business. 
kok Ox 
“There Ain’t No Such Town” 


We had a German clerk in our em- 
ploy at the Germania who told me when 
IT asked him to turn up the Oneonta, N. Y., 
daily reports, that that was a foolish 
name, and that such a town could not 
exist. This clerk did not remain with me 
very long. 

* * * 
Who Pays a Fieldman’s Expenses 


Occasionally when I invite an agent to 
lunch or to some other entertainment he 
will say, by way of showing his appre- 
ciation, “Well, the company pays for it 
so I will accept.” When I know that 
particular agent well I tell him that if 
that is his “reaction” to my invitation, 
that he is dead wrong for the company 
does not pay it; the fieldman pays it. 
A fieldman’s expenses are charged with 
his salary against the production and/or 
results in his field and are therefore just 
as much a part of his salary as his sal- 
ary. If he increases his expenses he is 
increasing his cost of maintenance just as 
much as if his salary were raised. in the 
last analysis. At least this is the way 
my former employers looked upon the 
matter, and the way I have ever since. 
It is the course I pursued when I became 
an executive in charge of entire Eastern 
field with a dozen or more fieldmen un- 
der my direct supervision. 

The tendency on part of some younger 
fieldmen to look at their expense account 
as something separate and apart is fala- 
cious as any of them will realize when 
they have had any knowledge at all of 
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“executive” bookkeeping. Some agents 
also seem to think that a fieldman’s ex- 
pense account is a thing entirely separ- 
ate from that fieldman and that it makes 
no difference how much it is loaded wv 
entertaining agents. When you enter- 
tain an agent it comes out of your ow 
pocket in the last analysis, in my opinion. 





ERIE ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


The Erie (Pa.) Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at its annual meeting re- 
cently re-elected the retiring officers as 
follows: president, E. L. Wadsworth; 
vice-president, W. S. Rietzell; secretary, 
H. L. James, and treasurer, C. V. Faulk- 
ner. 
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— e e 
Phoenix Director 
C. In British Cabinet 
pYBUS TRANSPORT MINISTER 
— Called After Being One Day in United 
States to Take Place in New 
’ National Government 
— 





Pp. J. Pybus, joint deputy-chairman of 
the Phoenix Assurance, is Britain’s new 
transport minister in the National Gov- 
ernment. He returned from New York 
two weeks after sailing on the Empress 
of Britain. 
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Besides his insurance activities, Mr. 
Pybus is a director of the English Elec- 
tric Co. and chairman of the Power & 
Traction Finance Co. He As also inter- 
ested in several other big industrial un- 
dertakings. He has served on a number 
of Royal commissions and public commit- 
tees—among them the Royal commission 
on the civil service, the development ad- 
visory committee, and the committee on 
industry and trade. 

It was only on August 26 that Mr. Py- 
bus left for America to study methods 
by which the United States is dealing 
with unemployment without the dole. He 
had planned a long and extensive tour of 
big ‘American cities and was to address 
many clubs and organizations. 

Mr. Pybus is a bachelor and lives at 
Clacton, a popular coast resort. He is 
exceedingly popular in the Harwich di- 
vision, which he represents as a Liberal 
in the House of Commons. He succeeds 
Herbert Morrison, the most famous 
transport minister Britain ever had. 


Had Speedy Trip Home 


Mr. Pybus discovered the resources of 
modern transport in getting back to 
London for the opening of Parliament. 
He was on his way to America when 
asked to accept office, and just had time 
to catch the homeward-bound Maure- 
tania. The New York-Plymouth route 
saved him nearly a day in the journey 
between the two capitals, and the spe- 
cial train landed him in London an hour 
and one-half before Parliament met. For 
five minutes he obliged the army of 
photographers who were at the station to 
meet him, and then left in a taxi direct 
for the House of Commons, his wife leav- 
ing for home in another with the lug- 


gage. Mr. Pybus is a director of The 
Times, which is now under national 
control. 





AGENTS GET HOME MEDALS 

f Charles I. Magill, assistant general 
» agent of the Home in California, last 
» week presented silver medals to Edward 
M. Locke of Lockeford, Henry C. Swain 
of Red Bluff and B. F. Newby of Dixon, 
on recognition of their having represent- 
ed the company for twenty-five years. 
Mr. Locke in addition to his insurance 
interests is a rancher and prominent in 
local affairs. The first Home hail policy 
in California was written by Mr. Swain 
who is vice-president and director of the 
Bank of Tehema County. Mr. Newby 
last week also celebrated his golden wed- 
ding anniversary. He was largely re- 
sponsible for the inception and mainte- 
nance of the Dixon Volunteer Fire De- 
partment. 


iy 





RICHMOND LOSSES DROP 

In spite of the general business de- 
Pression the number of fires and the 
amount of fire damage in Richmond, Va., 
has fallen off decidedly during the last 
twelve months according to Fire Chief 

/. H. Joynes. As a rule, fires are more 
numerous and damage to property more 
Serious in time of poor business condi- 
tions than in normal times but during 
the past twelve months the reverse has 
been true, the chief says. In July, 1930, 
there were 110 fires in Richmond while 
in July of this year there were only 
eighty-six. In August of last vear there 
Were 117 fires compared with only sixty- 
oa this year. The fires this year have 
2cel mainly unimportant with a maior- 
ity showing practically no loss at all. 


STOCK COMPANIES GAIN 


Auto Fight in Michigan Shows Mutuals 
Are Losing Out in Competition 
for Premiums 

Ample proof that the rate competition 
given in the Michigan field by the big 
eastern fire companies affiliated with the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has been effective in reducing 
the proportion of auto business falling 
to the home carriers is provided in the 
current report of the Michigan depart- 
ment covering 1930 business. The re- 
port has just come from the printers 
and is ready for submission to the gov- 
ernor. ; 

Spurred on by their representatives, 
members of the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents, the big stock comna- 
nies have been eating steadily into the 
reputed 85% of all Michigan auto busi- 





ness formerly landed by the home car- 
riers. Rates were radically reduced in 
May, 1930, and have been maintained at 
that low point since despite admittedly 
heavy losses. The 1931 insurance de- 
partment report thus contains data on 
three less reciprocals than that of 1930, 
two having failed while the third was 
taken over by the giant of the Michigan 
reciprocals, the Inter-Insurance Exchange 
of the Detroit Automobile Club and the 
Automobile Club of Michigan. Included 
also are reports for one reciprocal and 
one mutual which have since taken the 
count. 

The loss of business is vividly shown 
by comparing net premium volume of 
the leading Michigan auto carriers tor 
1929 and 1930. Part of the decrease is 
undoubtedly due to general business con- 
ditions but in view of the fact that near- 
ly all of the big stock carriers showed a 
gain in their auto volume, the trend is 
obvious. 


BERLIN DROPS FIRE FUND 


It was recently reported that the city 
of Berlin has dissolved its own insurance 
fund and is placing its fire insurance 
with private insurance companies. It is 
now rumored that this step was influ- 
enced by the desire to obtain a sub- 
stantial loan from the companies which 
will get this business. In this connec- 
tion it will be remembered that the city 
of Stettin quite recenty placed its fire 
business with the Gerling and Nationale 
groups and was granted by these com- 
panies a loan of 2 million marks at 


714% issued at 97. 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Fireman’s Fund 
have declared the usual dividend of $1.25 
a share on the capital stock for the quar- 
ter ending September 30. This dividend 
is payable October 15. 


You cannot possibly know 


that your client is insured 


in accord with values of 
today, and that he has all 
the most necessary coverages 


unless you take a friendly 


interest in his needs... 


Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire 
& Marine and Occidental 


Insurance companies, the 


Fireman’s Fund and Occiden- 


tal Indemnity companies. . . 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Springfield Kits 
For Local Agents 


WIDE VARIETY OF MATERIAL 





Sales Arguments, Leaflets, Sample Let- 
ters and Newspaper Ads Furnished 
For Various Coverages 





The advertising department of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Charles E. 
Freeman manager, has been getting out 
some first rate sales material for agents 
in the form of four-page, large-size, 
pamphlets, each featuring some special 
side-line of fire insurance. Some of the 
more recent feature use and occupancy, 
personal effects and wedding presents, 
fine arts, musical instruments and silver- 
ware insurance. These pamphlets em- 
brace sales arguments, samples of let- 
ters to assureds and advertising mate- 
rial for local newspapers. In other words, 
a full kit of sales matter in small space. 
Besides the company furnishes agents of 
the Springfield group with a special book- 
let on U. & O. coverage addressed to the 
various c? 7ses of prospects. 

In outliz.inz a campaign for an agent 
to develop U. & O. or business interrup- 
tion insurance, the Springfield places 
these aids before the agent: 

“Use and occupancy insurance offers 
to you an excellent opportunity for in- 
creasing your commission income. For, 
to any concern depending on continuity 
of operation, it is an absolute necessity. 
Without it in case of fire a company 
is faced with a partial or total shut- 
down; with loss of net profits; with the 
necessity of paying for continuing ex- 
penses and overhead out of reserve 
funds; with the necessity, perhaps, of in- 
curring extraordinary expenses to obtain 
other business locations, to hasten the 
manufacture of new machinery, to pay 
extra for over-time labor, to manufacture 
products elsewhere. 

“Use and occupancy insurance protects 
the earnings of a business, enabling it to 
keep its producing units intact, to meet 
interest requirements, and to continue 


dividend payments. Because it so thor- 
oughly safeguards profits and protects 
credit, the coverage has been aptly 


‘ 


termed ‘Business Life Insurance. It is 
written not only to protect against the 
hazards of fire, but also under separate 
policy, against windstorm, explosion, riot 
or civil commotion and sprinkler leakage. 
Your Prospects 

“Your list of potential prospects for 
use and occupancy insurance is governed 
only by the number of going business 
concerns in your community. For a gen- 
eral solicitation list, use the classified 
section of your local telephone directory 
from which you can easily weed out the 
undesirable risks. Pick vour prospects 
carefully. You will profit by intense cul- 
tivation of carefully selected nrospects 
rather than by haphazard and half-heart- 
ed solicitation of many. a good part of 
whom may prove undesirable. 

“Remember, every progressive business 
man is a prospect. 


“Don’t overlook boarding schools and 
colle ges. 
“The theatre owner is an excellent 


prospect. During an enforced shut-down 
he mav lose heavily, particularly if some 
weil advertised feature picture is sched- 
uled to run and cannot of the 
fire. 

“Hotels have 
stons with fire 


“(Csarage 


because 


a regular income which 
Excellent prospects! 
owners are good prospects, 
too 

“Banks and building and loan associa- 
tions and financing organizations should 
be encouraged to demand this coverage 
as an obligation to their clients and 
stockholders. They may be your lead to 
live prospects. 

Your Campaign 

“Maximum from. selline -cam- 
paigns are obtained when intensified ef- 
forts are co-ordinated. If you decide to 
use direct mail and local newspaper ad- 
vertising, let your letters arrive at your 
prospect’s desk on the same day your 
advertisement appears in the local paper. 
Plan your campaign ahead. Decide to do 


results 
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certain things and do them, and remem- 
ber, it’s the personal ‘follow-up’ that 
counts. Your letters and advertisements 
will not sell the coverage but they will 
arouse interest. .The rest is up to you. 

“Many real prospects will tell you they 
have never heard of use and occupancy 
insurance. Probably the coverage has 
been called to their attention casually, 
but never forcefully, and the need for it 
has never registered in their minds. 
Don’t stop soliciting until you are sure 
they at least know what the toverage will 
do for them. Then in the event of an 
uninsured loss there will be no reflection 
on you. 

“Use and occupancy forestalls any de- 
ferring of dividend payments. 

“With it producing organizations may 
be held intact. 

“It guarantees ability to make interest 
payments when due. 


“Tt obviates the necessity for borrow- 
ing. Point out to your prospect that 
loans easily obtained while business is 
producing would be hard to negotiate 
when it is at a standstill. 

“It. gives employes a feeling that their 
jobs are secure. 


VIRGINIA FIELD CLUB MEET 





Will Be Held at Richmond on October 
13; To Discuss Mutuals in Stock 
Company Agencies 

The Fire Insurance Field Club of Vir- 
ginia is scheduled to hold its next quar- 
terly meeting at Rueger’s Hotel in 
Richmond October 13. Several matters 
of importance are slated for discussion. 
One has to do with the question of 
tightening restrictions against stock 
agencies having mutuals in their offices. 


———__ 
—. 


A case has recently arisen in Norfolk 
in which a 100% stock agency complained 
that a competitor was using a mutual ip 
his office to take business away from 
him. 

A considerable volume of preferred 
business had already been lost by the 
complainant. He intimated that he 
might be forced to take on an assess. 


ment company himself unless something’ 


were done to correct the situation. |; 
is possible that the Virginia specials 
may petition their companies to put up 
the bars against all mutuals instead of 
making exceptions in certain instances 
If this were done, the situation in Nor. 
folk could be remedied, it is pointed out 

Following adjournment, there will be, 
social session at the Chickahominy Clu} 
at which members of the Insurance Fx. 
change of Richmond will be guests of the 
special agents. 
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@ Fasces—a bundle of rods and an ax. Symbolic of strength and 


ability. You can break one stick but not a bundle. Safety in num- 


bers—in working a number of lines. The projecting blade is the 


Seb C-babele mic-Tole(-men dol-Wbhel-M dolled ol ttt cetsw eT | 2} Ke}-) ol -Los bob Cole ge) bb Molbt} (oh eet -5 a 


@ How this is done and competition overcome is explained in the 


new booklet “Making More Money”. Write us. 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Predicts Changes in 
Auto Manufacturing 


IMPROVEMENTS NOW PLANNED 





Finance Association Says Dull Times 
Lead to Alterations to Stimulate 
Demand for Cars 





Important changes and definite im- 
provements in automobiles may be ex- 
pected next year due to the slack sea- 
son caused by the depression, according 
to C. C. Hanch, general manager of the 
National Association of Finance Com- 
panies, who pointed out this week that 
all through the history of the automo- 
bile industry slack times have meant 
better cars for the public. 

“The engineering departments of the 
various automobile manufacturers are 
pressed with the problems of production 
during boom times,” said Mr. Hanch. 
“The slack times give opportunity for 
research and pains-taking experimenta- 
tion, which always lead to a better prod- 
uct. Information received by the Asso- 
ciation indicates that at least half-a- 
dozen important improvements are being 
developed by various automotive engi- 
neers and some of them, probably, will 
be incorporated in next year’s cars.” 

Among the improvements which Mr. 

Hanch believes will tend to place the 
coming cars far in advance of those made 
in past years are: 
_1. Radical transmission changes, going 
far beyond free wheeling and syncro- 
mesh, which may provide automatic 
gear shifting and perhaps the entire 
elimination of the shift lever and clutch 
pedals. 
2. Body designs which lessen wind re- 
sistance. The recent Schneider Cup 
Races in England have shown the pos- 
sibilities of the stream line type of body 
in eliminating wind resistance. 
_ 3. Increased use of non-shatter glass 
in all windows. Laws requiring non- 
shatter glass are being considered in sev- 
eral states to reduce automobile injuries. 
_ 4. Vibrationless mounting for motors, 
improved vibration dampness and _bet- 
ter spring suspension, all making for 
greater riding comfort. 

Mr. Hanch, who was formerly chair- 
man of the patent committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
predicted enough improvement would be 
made in the 1932 automobiles to imbue 
the motoring public with a great desire 
for new cars. This urge will be par- 
ticularly strong with those who would 
normally have bought new cars in 1930 
and 1931, but did not because of the 
depression psychology. 


“Tt . . “ 
“Finance companies believe next year 


will be as great a year for the sale of 
new cars as 1931 has been for the sale 
of used cars,” said Mr. Hanch. 





ADJUSTMENT CHANGES 
Promotions in North Carolina in Fire 
Companies’ Bureaus; G. D. Holding 

mn Manager at Charlotte 
The Southern branch of the Fire Com- 
Paniecs’ Adjustment Bureau has made 
Several changes in North Carolina fol- 
lowing the death of D. Hope Sadler, man- 
ager of the Charlotte office. G. D. Hold- 
ing, adjuster in charge at Greensboro, 
som been promoted to manager at Char- 
otte. John G. Bruce, adjuster in charge 
at Asheville, is now adjuster in charge 
at Greensboro, and John R. Osborne, ad- 
Juster at Charlotte, goes to Asheville. 
ide Little continues as adjuster at 
harlotte and J. E. Moore as adjuster 
at_ Greensboro. 
Pie Clapp, general manager of the 
_ ern adjustment branch, announced 
© opening of a suboffice at Douglas, 
Ph With Adjuster J. E. McLean in 
oe The Atlanta office will continue 
Supervise losses in southeastern 


os and will assist Mr. McLean 
When necessary. ; 


PAYS TRIBUTE TO PITCHER 





New York Board Unanimously Adopts 
Resolution on Fine Work of 
Retiring Royal Manager 





The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers at its recent meeting adopted 
a resolution of appreciation to Charles 
R. Pitcher, who has retired as deputy 
manager of the Royal. Vice-Chairman 
James J. Hoey on behalf of the board 
of directors presented the resolution 
which was passed unanimously. The 
resolution follows: 

“Resolved, the New York Board of 





Fire Underwriters, being apprised of the 
retirement from business of Charles R. 
Pitcher and of the severance of his offi- 
cial connections incident to his retire- 
ment, desires to place on record its high 
regard for the character and ability of 
Mr. Pitcher, its regret in the loss of his 
services and its earnest appreciation of 
such services during the many years in 
which he has so freely given of his 
time and thought to the problems con- 
fronting the fire insurance business, and 

“Resolved further, that the board ex- 
tends to Mr. Pitcher its best wishes for 
a well earned leisure and that he may 
find in his retirement an enjoyment of 


life and contentment which he so richly 
deserves.” 





N. Y. CITY POND DINNER 


Plans are under way for the first din- 
ner-meeting of the New York City Pond 
of the Blue Goose which will be held in 
Newark on Monday, October 19. Most 
Loyal Gander Samuel A. Mehorter, New 
Jersey state agent for the Home of New 
York, plans big things for that evening 
and expects a large attendance due to 
the fact that the meeting marks the open- 
ing of the Pond’s social activities for the 
season. 





Special Agent 


Lundquist 


SAYS ....- 





667 HE Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company is gaining in these dog-days of business 


depression. 


The reason for it is that the Northwestern 


is equipping its agents with real tools to get business 
and Northwestern agents are using the tools.” 


If you would like to know how the 
@ Northwestern works with a live, active 
agent who means business, write to 


NORTHWESTERN 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE 60. 


JOHN H.GRIFFIN, PRESIDENT 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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Here’s the Answer to ‘““Why Should 
I Bother With Parcel Post Risks”’ 


Boston and Old Colony Companies Cite Numerous Excellent 
Reasons Why It Is Profitable for Agents 
To Push This Coverage 


Some local agents wonder why they 
should bother with this or that form of 
coverage if the premium and commission 
income does not appear alluring imme- 
diately. The Boston and Old Colony com- 
panies of Boston consider that question 
with respect to parcel post insurance and 
through the columns of The Accelerator 
give the answer which follows: 

The reason behind the hesitancy of 
some agents actively to solicit parcel- 
post insurance is the small premium. But 
agents who take that attitude are cer- 
tainly shortsighted and are most certain- 
ly overlooking a real opportunity of in- 
creasing their premium income. 

Granted the average premium is not 
large—but Woolworth built up a fine 
business and a pretty imposing building 
from profits on five-and-ten-cent sales. 

The commission that you will receive 
from the first policy that you sell may 
not amount to a great deal, but the im- 
portant point is you do not have to 
wait a year for the renewal. A book 
of parcel-post coupons will last an as- 
sured only a short time, and then he 
will call up and order another with the 
same nonchalance that he orders a new 
supply of stamps. It’s a repeat business 
—the best kind of business. Ten one 
dollar bills look just as good in the 
cash register as one ten dollar bill. 


Four Reasons For Selling It 


There are four excellent reasons why 
you should consider parcel-post insur- 
ance a twelve-month asset to your agen- 
cy. The first one is that its sales pro- 
vide additional income at a minimum of 
effort. The second is self defense. If 
you don’t solicit your customers, it may 
be that your competitors may get there 
before you do, and the result will be 
that you have lost much prestige with 
your client to say nothing of the loss of 
premium to your agency in this form 
and, more likely than not, other lines 
also. Every customer on your books is 
your competitor’s prospect. The third 
reason is its use as an entering wedge. 
Once an opening has been made by the 
sale of parcel-post insurance, an oppor- 
tunity will soon be given for the sale 
of other coverages. The fourth and last 


reason is that it builds good will. Par- 
cel-post losses occur much more fre- 
quently than in other lines. The fre- 


quent and prompt payment of losses 
keeps you in close touch with and in 
the good will of your policyholders. 

The rates charged by the insurance 
companies are about the same as those 
charged by the United States Govern- 
ment. But, on packages valued between 
$5 and $25, which comprise the greater 
percentage of packages, our rate of 5c 
per coupon is 3c less than the Govern- 
ment rate of 8c, or in other words 37144% 
less than the cost of Government insur- 
ance. 

Parcel-post insurance is practically an 
all-risk form of coverage for merchan- 
dise and articles while shipped by parcel- 
post. First class mail, or registered mail. 
There are two forms of parcel-post in- 
surance—the coupon policy and the open 
policy. 

The most popular form is the coupon 
policy. This policy is issued in check- 
book form with coupons attached to 
stubs. These books are issued at the 
general rate of five cents a coupon. They 
are made up in sizes of one hundred, two 
hundred, five hundred and one thousand 
coupons. The maximum liability under 
this policy is limited to one hundred dol- 


lars for each package shipped by unreg- 
istered mail or ordinary parcel-post and 
five hundred dollars for each package 
shipped by registered mail or Govern- 
ment insured parcel-post. 

Packages are insured by placing cou- 
pons inside or attaching them to invoices 
and making notes on the stub of the cou- 
pon book. In the case of registered mail 
and Government insured parcel-post, the 
assured must insure with the Govern- 
ment at least 50% of the actual value of 
each package valued under one hundred 
dollars and must insure for not less than 
$50 each package valued in excess of 
$100. 


Open Form Policy 


The other form of parcel-post policy 
is called the open policy and is used in 
cases where the annual premium will ex- 
ceed $75. As the assured does not have 
to bother with coupons, this form is more 
desirable and convenient. Monthly re- 
porting blanks on which the assured lists 
shipments are used. When a policy is 
issued an initial premium of $75 is re- 
quired. Each month the assured for- 
wards a report of his shipments to the 
agent. Until the earned premium reaches 
$75 the assured only forwards the re- 
ports to the agent, but after the earned 
premium has exceeded $75 an additional 
premium for the month’s shipments is 
forwarded with the report. 

There are no minimum rates for the 
open policy. The rates are made up for 
each risk, taking into consideration the 
nature of the merchandise, the total val- 
ue of all shipments by parcel-post dur- 
ing the previous twelve months and the 
total amount of parcel-post losses for 
this period. 

Every prosperous merchant and manu- 
facturer within your territory is a pros- 
pect for parcel-post insurance. Take 
your telephone directory and make a list 
of all stores, factories, etc—everyone 
whom you think uses parcel-post for 
mailing. After you have made out this list 
divide it by streets for easy solicitation. 
While direct-by-mail is a potent weapon 
in selling other lines of insurance, per- 
sonal solicitation is essential in selling 
parcel-post insurance. MHere’s another 
suggestion—set aside definite hours each 
day to go after this business. 


Time-Saving a Big Element 


When you call on a prospect, lay stress 
on the time that can be saved by a ship- 
per using insurance company parcel-post 
coverage. Tell him about the confusion 
and aggravating delays at the parcel- 
post window at the post office, the mass 
of Government red tape that must be 
untangled in case of loss before an ad- 
justment is made by the Government. 

Prove to your prospects that it does 
not cost the mone cent to carry parcel- 
post insurance. All they have to do is 
to add to the regular billing a charge for 
postage and insurance. If the goods are 
lost or damaged the company pays for 
replacement. It only costs the customer 
a small sum, it costs the shipper noth- 
ing, and a prompt adjustment of loss is 
assured. Agents who have used this idea 
say it is resultful. 

Be sure and take our parcel-post cou- 
pon book with you when soliciting. It 
has some interesting features that will 
appeal to the prospect. First, it is not 
necessary to break the binding or place 
a paper weight on the cover when fill- 
ing out the coupons—it opens flat. Sec- 
ond, it has a sturdy cover of leather-like 
material that stands wear. 

Start your parcel-post insurance drive 
today and prove to your own satisfac- 
tion the question, “Why Should I Bother 
With Parcel-Post Insurance?” 


FIRE INSPECTORS MEET 





Dominge on Adherence to Building 
Code; Pitcher Praises Accomplish- 
ments of Bureau 

A special meeting of the inspection 
force of the bureau of surveys of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which bureau is under the supervision of 
Superintendent White, was held at which 
C. C. Dominge, secretary of the Great 
American and vice-chairman of the 
committee on surveys and fire preven- 
tion of the board, spoke. He stressed 
the need in these trying times of thor- 
ough inspections, especially of buildings 
in course of construction, to see that the 
requirements of the building code, as well 
as those of the underwriters, were fully 
carried out. He pointed out that in times 
of economic depression there might be a 
disposition on the part of builders to take 
a chance to lessen construction costs and 
it was up to each individual inspector to 
be thoroughly alive and on his job. 

C. R. Pitcher, deputy manager of the 
Royal, who recently retired from the 
chairmanship of the committee on sur- 
veys and fire prevention after a lengthy 
service, referred to a number of the ac- 
tivities occurring during his tenure of of- 
fice, more especially the anti-shingle roof 
ordinance, the relocation of the fire lim- 
its of the City of New York, the revi- 
sion of the standpipe and fuel oil rules, 
the automobile parking ordinance, as 
well as consideration of the nending re- 
vision of the building code being spon- 
sored by the Merchants Association. 


Federal Auto Law 


(Continued from Page 18) 
only logical outcome, and experience un- 
der this act up to the present time indi- 
cates that it is one of the most meri- 
torious federal laws in existence. 
Oppressive Burden on States 

“If the burden of suppressing interstate 
theft of motor vehicles was placed upon 
the states, it would be necessary for each 
state to send men into all of the other 
states to trace stolen vehicles. If auto- 
mobile thieves were apprehended, it 
would be necessary for the state from 
which the vehicle was taken to send of- 
ficers into the state where the thief was 
apprehended in order to bring the thief 
back to the place where the crime was 
committed, for trial. Extradition would 
be resisted by the thief, and this ques- 
tion would have to be fought out in the 
state where the thief was captured. Then 
in order to successfully prosecute the 
thief in the state where the crime was 
committed, witnesses would have to be 
transported across the country, and in 
the end, in a majority of cases, the thief 
would escape punishment because of the 
impotency of state courts and juries to 
do that which the Federal Government 
can accomplish without being thwarted 
by local political influence. 

“Please bear in mind that almost every 
crime nowadays in some way involves a 
motor vehicle, and in many cases the 
question of interstate transportation of 
motor vehicles is included. Criminals 
who participate in all kinds of crimes, 
such as bank robberies, burglaries, hold- 
ups, kidnaping and murder use motor ve- 
hicles to make their getaway, and if 
these motor vehicles are not stolen for 
the purpose of committing the crime, 
they are stolen for the purpose of avoid- 
ing responsibility for the crime. It is 
unreasonable to expect state authorities 
to go all over the United States when 
the Federal Government already has ma- 
chinery set up which can be properly 
utilized. 

“The bill to enact a National Stolen 
Property Law is equally meritorious and 
we resent your direct reference to this 
proposed law as well as the existing Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Theft Act in sup- 
port of your arguments against overload- 
ing the prosecuting agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. These acts involve 
burdens which the prosecuting agencies 
of the Federal Government should as- 
sume since they can be assumed more 
effectively and at less expense than they 





SPECTATOR FIRE-MARINE BOOK 
1931 Edition Just Published; Contain; 
Volume of Valuable Materials on 
Companies, Agents and Others 
The Spectator Co. of New York has 
just issued the fire and marine volume 
of the Insurance Year Book. This book 
is one of the most valuable reference 
works published for the fire insurance 

business and has a big demand. 

Several distinct departments make up 
the fire and marine volume of The In. 
surance Year Book, an important section 
is that entitled: “Reports of Fire Ip. 
surance Companies,” which _ includes 
data from the latest balance sheets of 
each company, with five years’ statistics 
(mutuals—three years). It lists direc. 
tors and officers, and presents historical 
data relating to each company, including 
capital changes, surplus distributions, 
changes in control, changes in plans, con- 
flagration losses, etc., and also matters 
relating to administration and repute of 
the respective companies. It thus consti- 
tutes a statistical and prose history of 
every company from its organization to 
date. 

Supplementing the information in this 
section is the monthly bulletin, which 
is sent to subscribers to the fire vol- 
ume, making a valuable and comprehen. 
sive service. 

The directory of insurance agents, in- 
cluding about 52,000 names, is another 
important feature and is supplemented 
by lists of independent fire adjusters, and 
attorneys and counsellors specializing in 
insurance. The two latter embrace about 
7,500 names. 

A list of over 600 underwriters’ or- 
ganizations, with their officers, is given 
and also a list of 64 rating bureaus. Other 
tabulations include premium receipts of 
individual companies in 11 cities, lists of 
notable conflagrations in the world’s his- 
tory, with a list of large fires in the 
United States and Canada; companies 
guaranteeing underwriters’ agencies are 
also listed, and 100 groups of insurance 
companies are given. 

The Canadian Department presents 
data relating to 224 companies. Numer- 
ous other interesting tabulations and 
much useful information regarding va- 
rious features of the insurance business 
are contained in this volume of over 
1,260 pages. 

The Insurance Year Book is issued 
in three volumes, Fire & Marine, Life, 
and Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous, 
and the price of each volume is $20 
Either two volumes may be purchased 
for $35, and the set of three, when or- 
dered together, costs $50. 








can be assumed by the states. On the 
other hand, we deprecate as much as 
you do the attempts of the states to pass 
the buck to the Federal Government sim- 
ply because certain tasks are distasteful 
or uncomfortable. 

“We will support you to the limit in 
your legitimate objections to the over- 
loading of the prosecuting agencies ot 
the Federal Government, but we cannot 
subscribe to reducing or removing propet 
burdens of the prosecuting agencies 0 
the Federal Government simply because 
they had been overloaded in other and 
unwarranted directions.” 





SWEDISH LIVE STOCK FUSION 

The largest Swedish live stock insur- 
ance company, the Skandinaviska Krea- 
tur of Stockholm, has placed one of its 
board members on the board of the next 
largest live stock company, the Allmanna 
Kreatur of Stockholm. For some time 
it has been rumored that the two com- 
panies will be fused into one enterprise 
and it now appears that this step is neat. 


HAMPTON ROADS LOSS 

Fire swept the plant of the Hampton 
Roads Shipbuilding Co. at Norfolk last 
Saturday with estimated resultant dam- 
age of $500,000 to the building and $75- 
000 to machinery and other equipment. 
Companies on the risk were reported 1 
have suffered more than 50% loss 0 
schedules. 
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Japanese Shipowners 
Kick On Marine Rates 


CONDEMN OUTSIDE REINSURERS 





Underwriters Defend Raising of Rates 

On Ground That Old Vessels Are 

Causing Too Many Claims 

Hull insurance on Japanese vessels is 
sill causing a lot of discussion both in 
Japan and in Great Britain where much 
of the Japanese insurance is placed. 
Since the decision of Japanese marine 
underwriters to raise hull rates was taken 
the shipowners have revolted and threat- 
en all sorts of reprisals, including gov- 
emment aid and self-insurance. Follow- 
ing is an extract from the Japan Chron- 
idle: 

“Interest is being aroused among ship- 
owners by the very high premiums de- 
manded by underwriters. The Japan 
Shipowners’ Association is to launch an 
opposition movement. Many covers ex- 
pire this month (August), and the ship- 
owners have applied to the underwriters 
for renewal. The underwriters demand a 
big increase on the ground that claims 
have greatly increased, and that they are 
unable to accept the previous rates. The 
new rates are said to be nearly 15% of 
the value of the ships. Shipowners com- 
plain that the underwriters’ demand is 
prohibitive. Underwriters will not now 
accept cover for ships over 25 years of 
age, except for total loss only. They de- 
mand a substantial cut in the insured 
value. 

“The question of ships’ insurance pre- 
miums and the seamen’s minimum wage 
system are now assuming serious aspects. 
Shipowners are to solicit government as- 
sistance, but underwriters deciare that 
under no circumstances can they waive 
their demand, so long as London under- 
writers continue charging higher pre- 
miums. 

Shipowners in Distress 

“The Japan Shipowners’ Association, at 
ameeting of its insurance committee, dis- 
cussed the problems for several hours. It 
Was agreed that any radical raising of 
the premiums is a death-blow to ship- 
owners, who are already in distress. The 
committee was of the opinion that it is 
useless to continue negotiations with un- 
derwriters, and arranged to ask the gov- 
tment to use its influence. | Messrs. 
Kamiya and Fujimura (Japan Shipown- 
ers’ Association), Mr. Ishida (Taiyo 
Transport Co.), and two other represen- 
latives are to proceed to Tokio in a day 
or two. 

“There is a steady growth of opinion 
among shipowners, especially in Kobe, 
that they should effect ‘self insurance,’ 
that is to say, reserve premiums in their 
own hands against the risks, instead of 
‘overing with insurance companies. 

Underwriters take a very strong atti- 
tude, declaring that over the last few 
years claims have increased.” 

Marine underwriters are replying to 
the effect that the experience on Japan- 
tse vessels built subsequent to 1920 and 
between 1910 and 1914 has been good but 
that there are too many aged vessels and 
those constructed during the war-time 
Period in use and that these are causing 
Marine underwriters heavy losses. The 
contentiog is made that the pressure of 
Competition is forcing the use of poorly 
‘onstructed and maintained and aged ves- 
- because they are cheaper to buy and 
Perate, despite the proportionately high- 
‘r msurance premiums. 

he preferred risks in the Japanese 
ull business are generally excellent and 

Ting a profit to direct writers and re- 
surers but those not in the preferred 
Pd are too costly to the marine un- 

Twriters. It is suggested that much of 
wis almost useless tonnage be done away 

and that if the general level of 


French Not to Claim 
Any of Egypt’s Gold 


PROBLEM OF ANCIENT STATUTE 





Ministry of Merchant Marine Says Ship 
and Salvors Are Foreign So That 
France Will Not Interfere 


An interesting question was raised in 
the Paris newspaper, L’Oeuvre, recently 
as to the ownership of the sunken bul- 
lion now being salved from the Egypt. 
The report was translated by a British 
press agency as follows: 

“It is known that when the Egypt sank 
she had in her strong room five and one- 
half tons of gold ingots, £80,000 in gold 
coins, and forty-three tons of silver. It 
seems very likely that all this treasure 
will be recovered within the next few 
days. The question is, as the Oeuvre asks, 
to whom it will belong? 

“The Egypt was sunk nine years ago 
in collision with a French steamer, and 
now lies off Brest in French territorial 
waters. French law governing treasure 
trove at sea dates from the year 1543, 
when Francis I. decreed that the owners 
of shipwrecked vessels held their rights 
of proprietorship for one year after the 
sinking of any ship. 

“In the year 1681 Richelieu issued a 
decree confirming this, but added that 
after one year anything recovered from 
the wreck was to be divided into three 
parts. One part belonged to the admiral 
commanding the district, another one to 
the King of France, and the remaining 
third to the salvage workers who had 
recovered the wreck or the treasure 
which it contained. 

The Latest Division 

“The law on the subject was changed 
through the Revolution, for in the year 
9 of the Revolutionary Calendar it was 
ruled that the senior naval officer of the 
district should have complete charge of 





Japanese shipping is improved insurance 
rates will fluctuate accordingly. 

As for the alternative of either direct 
state insurance Or a state reinsurance of- 
fice which would enable Japanese com- 
panies to dispose of their surplus liabili- 
ties at low premiums, there are serious 
objections to any scheme of this nature. 
Quite apart from the point made by the 
writer in the Japan Chronicle that it is 
unfair to make the community as a whole 
subsidize one particular branch of indus- 
try, there is also the point of the insur- 
ance Office, which is that if through their 
enterprise and application they have built 
up a substantial business, it would be 
most inequitable to take away from them 
a considerable portion of that business 
simply and solely in order that shipown- 
ers might have ultra cheap insurance. 





all property recovered from any wreck. 
The shares of the admiral and of the 
King were after the Revolution made 
over to the Invalides (then a home for 
wounded soldiers), leaving one-third of 
the treasure to the salvage workers. 

“A point of some importance _ is 
whether the owners of the Egypt, after 
the loss of their vessel abandoned their 
claims upon it. If they did so, then it 
would appear that the Italian salvage 
company would be entitled to claim, in 
addition to its expenses, one-third of the 
treasure recovered, the other two-thirds 
going to the Invalides. 

“There will certainly be claims upon 
the gold by the underwriters and the 
Italian salvage company. But the great 
question seems to be to what extent 
the insurance of the vessel provided 
against these old French laws.” 

Since the publication of this report it 
has been announced on good authority 
that the French Government has no in- 
tention of making any claim to the 
Egypt’s treasure. Questions relating to 
salvage fall within the domain of the 
Ministry of Merchant Marine. An off- 
cial of this ministry has stated that all 
the treasure recovered would belong to 
the underwriters and the salvors. He 
explained that as the Egypt was a for- 
eign ship, whose treasure was being re- 
covered by a foreign company, the 
French authorities propose to take no 
action whatever. 





REDUCTION PLAN SCORED 





Underwriters Believe Insurance Plan to 
Eliminate Old Vessels Would 
Not Be Practical 
Lecturing on “Marine Engineering as 
a Marketing Problem” at the Interna- 
tional Shipping Exposition now being 
held in London, A. C. Hardy, well-known 
marine engineer, suggested that to ease 
the glut of shipping, old tonnage must 
be scrapped, and that “probably one of 
the most effective solutions to the scrap- 
ping problem would be for underwriters 
so to raise the premiums on ships of, say, 
ten years old, that it would no longer be 
profitable for their owners to run them.” 
Entirely apart from the fact that since 
shipowners are their best friends, under- 
writers would be loath to penalize them 
in this manner, the scheme would 
be impractical, according to London ex- 
perts. Marine insurance rates are al- 
ready as low as compatible with the 
slightest margin of profit because keen 
competition keeps them at a minimum. 
Any attempt to increase rates by arti- 
ficial means would only lay the way open 
to those who would utilize a scheme of 

this nature to their own advantage. 

It is contended that were the English 
insurance market solid in supporting a 
scheme of this nature foreign under- 
writers would quickly seize the oppor- 
tunity and would supply insurance on 
economic terms, thus not only frustrating 
the scheme but at the same time depriv- 
ing British underwriters of substantial 
business. 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





Aircraft Industry 
Standing Up Well 


MILEAGE SHOWS | LARGE GAIN 


Continental Research Department Says 
Quantity of Airmail Is Also Increas- 
ing; No Overproduction 


In spite of the adverse business condi- 
tions that have prevailed for many 
months, the domestic aircraft industry 
has done relatively better than many of 
the older lines of endeavor according to 
data gathered by the research depart- 
ment of the Continental in connection 
with the insurance of planes and hangars 
and the hazards incident to their opera- 
tion. 

During the first six months of 1931, the 
miles flown by regular American air 
transport lines aggregated some 18,242,- 
475, as against 12,224,321 for the same 
period of 1930, and 25,000,000 for the full 
1930 year. The quantity of mail matter 
carried in the first half of 1931 is placed 
at 4,523,400 pounds, in comparison with 
3,996,329 for the corresponding portion of 
last year. Passenger traffic seems to be 
increasing steadily. 

An official of the Continental pointed 
out that while the ratio of fatal acci- 
dents per mile flown is low, damage re- 
sulting from the falling of planes on 
suburban buildings and the fairways of 
golf clubs appears to be on the increase, 
a natural outcome of the greater number 
of airplanes in use. 

On August 1, 1931, there were reported 
7,468 active licensed and 2,844 unlicensed 
American planes on the records, while 
there were, as of the same date, 16,509 
pilots’ licenses issued and 14,161 permits 
for student pilots outstanding. 

The stability of our airplane manufac- 
turing industry is attributed partly to 
the lack of overproduction of planes and 
the fact that the various corporations 
were originally financed mainly with 
.stock and not with bonds carrying heavy 
fixed charges. The support of the youth- 
ful industry by the Federal government 
has also been an important factor. 


DECLINE IN TOTAL WRECKS 





Total of 96,226 Tons in Quarter Compares 
With 131,000 Tons in Previous 
Three Months 


Lloyd’s Register wreck returns for the 
quarter ended March 31 last, show that 
during the quarter the number and gross 
tonnage of ships of 100 tons gross and 
above totally lost, condemned, ete., in 
consequence of casualty or stress of 
weather, were—the British figure being 
given in parentheses throughout—68 
steamers and motorships of 94,412 (11 of 
12,757 tons) and seven sailing ships of 
1,8815 tons (two of 333 tons), making a 
total of 75 vessels of 96,226 tons (13 of 
13,090 tons). For the previous quarter 
the total was 99 vessels of 130,887 tons 
(12 of 45,636 tons). 

Ships broken up, condemned, etc., not 
known to be in consequence of casualty 
or stress of weather, are excluded from 
the foregoing. The tonnage so excluded 
amounted to 69 steamers and motorships 
of 204,721 tons (13 of 17,096 tons) and 4 
sailing ships of 993 tons (two of 294 
tons), making a total of 72 ships of 205,- 
654 tons (15 of 17,390 tons). For the 
previous quarter the total was 109 ships 
of 247,948 tons (16 of 46,716 tons). 

The gross reduction in the mercantile 
marine of the world, from all causes, re- 
ported during the quarter was, therefore, 
137 steamers and motorships of 299,133 
tons (four of 627 tons), making a total 
of 148 ships of 301,881 tons (28 of 30,480 
tons). For the previous quarter the total 
was 208 ships of 378,835 tons (28 of 
92,252). 


AGRICULTURAL AGENCY MOVES 

The agency of the Agricultural Insur- 
ance Co. of Watertown, N. Y., at Shang- 
hai has been transferred from the Amer- 
ican Asiatic Underwriters to Messrs. Ed- 
ward Ezra & Co. 
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Wilson Proposes Adoption Of 
Sole Agency Code Of Ethics 


Casualty-Surety Agents’ President Offers Program to Compa- 
nies at White Sulphur Meeting to Improve Present 
Production Situation; Would Abolish Title 
Of “General Agent” 


White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 30.—The 
big feature of the joint meeting of the 
two national casualty associations was 
the ethical and acquisition cost platform 
announced today by President Wilson of 
the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents which among other things 
would abolish the title of general agent. 
In presenting it President Wilson said it 
was a suggestion offered if the company 
executives wanted serious advice as to 
how the present production situation 
could be improved and abuses wiped out. 

“If the companies do not want to do 
anything, why then they can forget our 
code which I have read to you,” he said. 

There was no comment in the meeting 
after Mr. Wilson had made his address, 
but there may be some later. His ad- 
dress, in part, reads as follows: 

“Believing that production stability in 
the casualty and surety business may be 
re-established after eight years’ experi- 
mentation with acquisition costs and in 
the hope that such a plan possesses the 
primary basis which with elaboration 
may merit and receive majority support 
of all the company and agency organi- 
zations as well as the sanction of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, I am authorized by unan- 
imous vote of our executive committee 
to offer for early consideration and con- 
ference with the companies, the follow- 
ing: 

Return to First Principles 

“*The National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents asserting that success 
in casualty insurance and surety sales- 
manship requires enthusiasm—that enthu- 
siasm cannot exist without loyalty—that 
loyalty is excluded when rival interests 
obtain—now asks a return to first prin- 
ciples in the adoption and acceptance of 
a new code of sole agency ethics where- 
under no producing agent would be will- 
ing to, nor will he be permitted to, rep- 
resent competing companies for any form 
of casualty or surety business and that 
no such company be permitted to have 
more than one representative agency in 
any city, town or village—unless by writ- 
ten mutual consent of said company and 
its primary agent. We recognize that 
the metropolitan district of New York 
may be excepted territory. 

“‘We further reiterate the position 
taken by us in June, 1930, at the Com- 
missioners’ hearing: in Chicago, viz.: 

“*That a flat and general scale of pro- 
ducers’ commissions be fixed subject to 
a downward differential for non-company 
brokers. 

“Owing to wide abuse in its use, until 
its significance has been clearly pervert- 


ed and its original meaning practically 
vanished, we recommend that the title of 
“ceneral agent” be definitely abolished in 
the set-up of such a code. 

“We further recommend that a new 
class of supervising agency representa- 
tion be established, clearly defined and 
appropriately named, whose service is to 
be compensated for to such extent and 
in such manner as may be agreeable to 
the company and the supervisor con- 
cerned. 

“We further contend that a binding 
agreement or, if need be, appropriate 
legislation be sought which would bring 
to the casualty and surety business a 
maximum limit regulation, tantamount to 
Section 97 of the New York code which, 
however, relates only to life insurance— 
in order that no advantage in ultimate 
resource or cost be permitted to dis- 
criminate as between branch offices and 
the agency system.’ ” 





PLEAS FOR SANITY MADE 


White Sulphur Springs Conventions 
Looking for Real Ideas to Relieve 
Serious Situation 
White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 30.—The 
situation in the casualty and surety busi- 
ness is serious so let everyone in an 
executive Or supervisory position con- 
sider its problems with sanity. That is 
the general feeling in White Sulphur at 
the sessions of the casualty convention. 
People with half-baked ideas are given 
less consideration than at any time in 

the history of the business. 

A plea for sanity of viewpoint was 
made by J. Arthur Nelson in his address 
opening the International Association’s 
convention, Superintendent Van Schaick 
of New York and Senator Felix Hebert 
of Rhode Island made good impressions 
the first day. 








“COMMUNISTIC PINKS” 
Congressman Hamilton Fish Makes 
Sharp Comments; Are Resented 
by Dr. A. D. Albert 
White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 30— 
During the course of his address here 
today Congressman Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
commented rather sharply upon commu- 
nistic pinks. The preceding speaker, Dr. 
Allen 1). Albert, Chicago Centennial Ex- 
position spokesman, whose talk had been 
eared along spiritual, brotherly love and 
highbrow lines, thought there had been 
a reflection upon him and he_ asked 
President W. G. Wilson if he could re- 
p!y but it was deemed inadvisable to 
stage a controversy and the incident 

faded out. 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


2. ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING -4T! & WALNUT STS. 
PH!I'.ADELPHIA 








Chicago World’s Fair 
To Appeal to the Eye 


ARTISTIC WILL BE STRESSED 


Idea of Prize Fight to Stimulate Atten- 
tion Frowned Upon, A. D. Albert 
Tells Casualty Men 
White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 30.— 
Allen D. Albert, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933, 
made converts to the exposition today by 
describing what the public will see in 
this centennial celebration. He spoke 
before the casualty and surety conven- 

tion here. 

The Fair authorities know that just 
an industrial or economic progress ex- 
hibition would not draw many thousands, 
and so art, music, architecture and other 
fine arts will be attractions which all 
parents will want their children to see 
and hear. The Chicago Tribune had ad- 
vised the exposition leaders to have a 
prize fight as one sure means of pulling 
a tremendous mob, but bearing in mind 
that the sesquicentennial in Philadelphia 
had been a sensational flop despite the 
Tunney-Dempsey fight and other poorly 
attended expositions had had an accom- 
paniment of pugilistic encounters, Presi- 
dent Dawes was cold to the Tribune’s 
advice. 

Investigation disclosed that it is the 
artistic and spiritual sides of expositions 
which make for permanent success and 
Chicago will offer some of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces of former centu- 
ries as well as an exhibit of the best 
Oriental art, one thousand years old. In- 
surance will be well represented with ac- 
cident and fire prevention among other 
things stressed. 





MO. INSURANCE DAY SPEAKERS 

Emerson J. Schofield, vice-president of 
the Globe Indemnity, will represent cas- 
ualty insurance on the program for Mis- 
souri’s third annual Insurance Day to be 
observed at Jefferson City on October 
13. Fire insurance will be represented 
by John F. Stafford of Chicago, Western 
manager for the Sun Insurance Office. 





W. Eugene Roesch, president, M. & S. 
Agency of Newark, was prominent 
among the agency men attending this 
week’s White Sulphur meeting. He 
leaves for a coast visit shortly. 





Pittsburgh A. & H. Club 
Closes Fine First Year 


C. W. ELTON NEW PRESIDENT 





D. C. MacEwen and Fred Burgoyne 
Guests at Annual Dinner; Tributes 
to Retiring President Jeffrey 





The Pittsburgh Accident & Health In- 
surance Managers Association, which 
closed its first full year last week witha 
paid membership of fifty, represcntative 
of 80% of the accident and health busi- 
ness written in Pittsburgh, held its first 
annual meeting a short time ago at the 
Keystone Athletic Club at which D. C 
MacEwen, vice-president, Pacific Mutual 
Life, and Fred G. Burgoyne, assistant 
secretary, Union Indemnity Eastern de- 
partment, were the guests of honor. Mr. 
MacEwen is president of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference this 
year while Mr. Burgoyne is president of 
the New York City managers’ club. Both 
brought messages of encouragement to 
the meeting, stressing the results to be 
derived from the co-operative activities 
of national and local accident bodies. 

The newly elected president of the 
Pittsburgh club is C. W. Elton, branch 
manager, Connecticut General, who suc- 
ceeds Lon C. Jeffrey. The retiring pres- 
ident was the recipient of considerable 
praise for the excellent administration 0! 
the club in its first year. In his address 
Mr. Jeffrey emphasized the need for es 
tablishing a public relations committee 
so as to educate the insuring public to 
a better appreciation of accident insur 
ance. ; 

Associated with President Elton wil 
be: vice-president, W. <A. Hopkins, 
Southern Surety manager; secretary, 4 
C. Feagan, Inter-Ocean Casualty mat- 
ager; treasurer, Frank PP. Fletcher, 
Pennsylvania Underwriters Association. 
Mr. Jeffrey was elected to the board. 





GLENS FALLS IND. EXPANDS 

The Glens Falls Indemnity has beet 
admitted to the states of Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico, and the ¢ 
tablishment of a service office in Dam 
ver which will be managed by Braerton, 
Simonton, Brown, Inc. W. E. Walker, 
who has so faithfully represented the 
Glens Falls Indemnity in the Mountai 
field, will continue to function for other 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1360 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


companies in the group. "| 





INSURANCE CO. sarc. 





578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
Uptown ‘345 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
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Policeman’s Duties Not 
To Van Schaick’s Liking 
HE PLEADS FOR CO-OPERATION 


N. Y. Superintendent Says He Is Anxious 
To Know When His Decisions 
Operate Unjustly 
Fresh from the Pacific Coast where 
he made a fine impression before the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, George S. Van Schaick, Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York, won 
over the White Sulphur Springs conven- 
tioneers by the sanenéss of his remarks 
which opened the Tuesday session on 
“The Essential Need of Co-operation in 














GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK 


_Insurance Administration.” He feels that 
ithere should be no antagonism between 
a state insurance department and the in- 
surance fraternity. Each is striving for 
| the same goal; each recognizes insurance 
‘to be a social institution charged with 
a public interest, and each agrees that fi- 
nancial stability is fundamentally neces- 
'Sary if the public is to be protected. At 
the same time Superintendent Van 
Schaick said: 

“Yet it is sometimes true that there is 
a variance of viewpoint as to what can 
safely and fairly be done. These differ- 
ences sometimes lead to misunderstand- 
ings. It is obvious that for the good 
of all concerned these differences should 
he reconciled. A superintendent of in- 
surance would not get very far if he as- 
/Sumes a belligerent attitude and invokes 
repressive measures. He would be in the 
Position of a policeman trying single- 
handed to quell a riot.” 

What a Superintendent Expects 






The New York official was frank in 
Saying: “What a superintendent of in- 
surance needs and wishes to do is to 
work with and not against the insurance 


profession, 


If the law is to be enforced 
he must 


be informed of violations. If 
the law needs to be changed he must be 
Informed of its defects. If his decisions 
are operating unjustly he should be told 
of the results. If any part of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of his department 
'S operating badly it should be laid be- 
j fore him. It is only in this way that a 
feentendent of insurance can act with 
‘tectiveness. It is only in this way that 
Teal progress can be made. 
Why is it that insurance agents and 
ht and executives often seem re- 
ain to come into the department with 
neato rs that will help insurance ad- 
* oe If the feeling has grown 
mg lat such assistance is not welcomed 
. 'S a mistaken impression. Any super- 
intendent of insurance intent upon effec- 


















Uniformity Needed in 
Responsibility Laws 


OPINION OF SUP’T R. L. FOSTER 


Urges Casualty Men to Take Job of 
“Selling America” on Such Effective 
Automobile Legislation 
One of the highspots in the second 
day’s of the White Sulphur 
Springs convention this week was the 
able address by R. Leighton Foster, in- 
surance superintendent of Ontario and 
president of the Association of Super- 
intendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada, which centered on the “In- 
ternational Aspects of Automobile Safe- 
ty-Responsibility Laws.” Superintendent 
Foster maintained that legislation of this 
character, which has been so favorably 
received both in the United States and 
Canada, must be understood to be fully 
appreciated; that the two casualty asso- 
ciations assembled should seriously con- 
sider taking on the job of “selling 
America” on automobile safety-responsi- 
bility in the interest of greater preven- 

tion of accidents. 

The Ontario official said that some of 
the most important but least understood 
features of this legislation are the pro- 





program 





tive administration will welcome with 
open arms the suggestions, the criticism 
and the problems of those engaged in the 
various lines of insurance. If such re- 
luctance on the part of the insurance fra- 
ternity is due to indifference whether in- 
surance administration succeeds or fails 
it is regrettable. 

“The administration of an insurance 
department is in the interest of stability, 
fairness and public service. Its aims are 
purely constructive. It recognizes that 
there should be no interference with pri- 
vate operation except when circum- 
stances insistently demand. The whole 
course of its history indicates that it has 
been a potent force in insurance develop- 
ment along sound and progressive lines.” 


visions for the interchange of suspen- 
sion rulings between states and prov- 
inces. He said: “If these provisions are 


omitted from the law or are improperly 
or inadequately administered, the meas- 
ure loses much of its effectiveness. The 
international aspects of the laws arise 
chiefly out of these provisions.” 

Must Solve Non-Resident Problem 


He continued by emphasizing that any 
automobile liability security law which 
fails to solve the problem of the non- 
resident or foreign car is doomed to fail- 
ure; that while safety-responsibility laws 
offer an acceptable solution of this prob- 
lem it remains for the administrators of 
the laws to appreciate fully and to apply 
carefully. 

The speaker looked upon uniform en- 
actment of the law nation-wide as essen- 
tial if it were to achieve its maximum 
possibilities. He noted that the four 
Canadian provinces, where the law is in 
force, have followed closely the provi- 
sions of the A. A. A. bill but at least 
half of the enacting eighteen states have 
omitted or varied one or more of its im- 
portant features. “This lack of uni- 
formity is most disturbing,” he declared. 
“It has resulted in much adverse criti- 
cism against the safety-responsibility 
law in general which is unjustified. It 
represents the greatest single menace | 
foresee to the ultimate and complete suc- 
cess of the plan.” 

Concluding a fine talk Superintendent 
Foster urged: “The crying need of 
safety-responsibility legislation today is 
education. Education of state motor 
vehicle and insurance officials; education 
of the legal profession; education of in- 
surance company executives and agents; 
above all, education of public opinion. 

“The casualty insurance business, 
through its leaders, particularly the Com- 
mittee of Nine of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, made the 
law possible at the outset by offering to 
assume the increased responsibilities in- 
volved in the new form of motor vehicle 
liability policy. I suggest it should now 
undertake the responsibility of deve!op- 

ing an informed public opinion.” 





R. H. Bland Missed; 


J. A. Nelson Presides 








HOWARD BLAND 


R. 


R. Howard Bland, president, United States F. & G,, was greatly inissed by the 
While Sulphur Springs conventioneers, his absence being due to the necessity of a 
tonsil operation. Serving his first term as president of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, Mr. Bland has given that body the benefit of 
his recognized ability as a leader in the casualty-surety field. 
that he could not be present to deliver the annual presidential address and to 
preside at the opening session but his place was ably taken by J. Arthur Nelson, 
president, New Amsterdam Casualty, who is vice-president of the International 


Association this year. 


J. ARTHUR NELSON 





It was regretted 


M. J. Insull Candid on 
“Artifices and Issues” 


CLOSE ATTENTION 
Sees Power Industry and _ Insurance 
Business With Much in Common 
Standing Together 


TO HIS TALK 








The White Sulphur Springs joint con- 
vention on its opening day this week was 
treated to an address “Artifices and Is- 
sues” by Martin J. Insull, president, Mid- 
dle West Utilities Co., Chicago, who is 
ot 


one the most widely known public 


utility men in America, a former presi- 
dent of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation. Mr. Insull has spoken at 
many conventions and his writings, par- 
ticularly in regard to government own- 
ership and similar issues, have been ex- 
tensively quoted. His speech was given 
close attention by the casualty men. 

Mr. Insull declared that criticisms of 
the power industry by minority groups 
are symptoms of broader designs upon 
American industry as a whole. He 
maintained that this attempt to make an 
issue of electric power is, in reality, an 
artifice leading up to the real issue which 
he described as “the challenge directed 
against fundamental national principles 
and traditions of ownership and opera- 
tion of industries by the people as in- 
dividuals.” 

Similarity of Service and Aims 

The insurance business, Mr. Insull said, 
has 2 stake in this movement not only 
because it is itself frequently the ob- 
ject of similar attacks, but also because 
of it close identification, through invest- 
ment, with the power industry. 

“The insurance business and the power 
industry,” he emphasized, “have much in 
common. We both perform a genuine 
public service. We both have been able 
to render our service at a lower price 
during a period when other prices have 
been higher. We are both subject to 
supervision and regulation by public bod- 
ies, and we have co-operated heartily 
with them. 

“And we both require a thorough pub- 
lic understanding of our businesses to 
the end that the spurious proposals to 
restrict them may not succeed in delud- 
ing those who depend upon us for our 
essential services; and especially to the 
end that we may not be used as a pre- 
text for a more far-reaching attack upon 
this country’s national principles and tra- 
ditions.” 


58 COMPANIES IN MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers now embraces fifty-eight compa- 
nies. Its two honorary members are 
James Victor Barry, third vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life, and Albert W. Whit- 
ney, associate general manager, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. 


L. F. CROSSLEY PROMOTED 


Lester F. Crossley, field assistant. cas- 
ualty lines, in the Worcester, Mass., 
branch office of the Travelers, has been 
made assistant manager. Mr. Crossley 
was in the department of public welfare 
in Massachusetts before joming the com- 
pany and had previously been principal 
of the Lyman School for Boys at West- 
boro. 





TENNIS MATCH ATTRACTION 

Some of the White Sulphur Springs 
conventioneers this week took time off 
from their afternoon golf to watch the 
third annual Greenbrier autumn tennis 
tournament which began on Monday 
under the auspices of the U. S. Lawn 
Tennis Association. 
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F. R. Jones Surveys 1931 Congressman Fish Hits Moscow. av a apne on ee Te a, 
e + © ° e e other words, ec co S Ne y 1S 
Legislative Activity At Alien Communists not in reality an American political party, apa € airman 
oa but a section of the Communist Interna- ———— 


HIS REPORT TO CONVENTION 

Emphasizes That No Previous Year Has 

Produced Such Drastic Proposed Leg- 
islation from Insurance Viewpoint 


One of the features of yesterday’s 
business session of the International As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers at White Sulphur Springs was 
the report of Secretary F. Robertson 
Jones, largely devoted to matters of leg- 
islative interest to the association. Mr. 
Jones indicated the intensity of leeisla- 


17 


ive activity this year when he said that 





~F. ROBERTSON JONES 


bills were introduced throughout 
the country directly or indirectly affect- 
ing the interests of casualty and surety 
companies as against 1,657 in 1929 when 
approximately the same number of leg- 
islatures were in session—an increase of 
731 bills or 4%. He emphasized: “No 
previous legislative year within the recol- 
lection of the writer produced more dras- 
tic proposed legislation from our point 
of view.” 

Mr. Jones was concerned over the 
serious tax situations that have been 
faced this year, noting that 139 bills were 
introduced in thirty-seven states and of 
these twenty-three proposed increases in 
existing premium taxes. Three of such 
bills were enacted, he said, one in Ar- 
kansas which increased the accident and 
health premium tax from 2 to 214%; an- 
other in North Carolina increasing the 
tax on compensation premiums from 
214 to 4%. He stressed the fact that in 
Missouri an important change in the pre- 
mium tax law was enacted after having 
failed at. every session for some years 
past. This bill permits casualty-surety 
companies to take credit for premiums 
returned or canceled and for premiums 
on reinsurance—both deductions allowed 
heretofore in that state only to fire com- 
panies. 

“Co-Defendant” Bills Reviewed 

Of the bills proposing workmen’s: com- 
pensation state fund monopolies in six 
states, none was enacted. Mr. Jones 
singled out three North Carolina bills of 
this type as being “impregnated with 
political virus.” He called attention to 
the threatening Oklahoma situation early 
in the season and said: “We understand 
that the underlying reason for the com- 
petitive state fund bill there was to pave 
the way two years hence for the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
looking toward establishment of a mo- 
nopoly.” 


2,388 


The speaker had considerable to say 


OPPOSES UNEMPLOYMENT DOLE 
Urges Casualty and Surety Men to Join 
in Stamping Out U. S. Branch of 
Moscow International 
Delivering a vigorous attack against 
communistic activities in the United 
States, Hamilton Fish, Jr., Congressman 
from New York, let the White Sulphur 
Springs convention know in no uncer- 
tain terms just how far-reaching com- 
munism is today with an estimated 600,- 
OGO people in this category, of which two- 
thirds are aliens. Urging the casualty 
and surety men to join with others in 
serving notice “that we do not propose 
to substitute communism, socialism or 
Fascism for our republican form of gov- 
ernment, the best on earth,” Congress- 

man lish said: 

“Tam not an alarmist and do not an- 
ticipate any serious danger to our re- 
publican form of government from these 
revolutionary communists until commun- 
ism has made greater progress in China, 
India and Germany. The communists in 
Germany number fifteen million, and 
have an armed and drilled organization 
larger than the German army and can 
create a serious disturbance in that coun- 
try any time it suits the purpose and 
policy of Moscow.” 


What Investigation Disclosed 


“The committee appointed by the 
House of Representatives to investigate 
communist activities in the United States, 
of which T had the honor to be the chair- 
man, reached the conclusion after exten- 
sive study, that there were between five 
and six hundred thousand communists in 
the United States, of which two-thirds 
were aliens. The communists admit open- 
ly that they take their orders direct from 


tional at Moscow, aimed at the heart of 
our government and at the life, liberty 
and happiness of our people. 

“It openly advocates replacing the 
American flag by the Red flag, and the 
overthrow of our republican form of gov- 
ernment by force and violence. The com- 
munist party, or movement, in the 
United States is largely an alien conspir- 
acy in our midst, having certain definite 
aims and purposes which can be defined 
as inheritance, or promoting class hatred 
and spreading revolutionary propaganda 
through the Communist International to 
incite strikes, riots, sabotage and indus- 
trial unrest, and, lastly, to bring about 
a class or civil war, aimed to overthrow 
our republican form of government by 
force and violence and establish the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat or Soviet 
form of government, with the world capi- 
tal at Moscow.” 

Mr. Fish telt that the most effective 
weapon against communism was depor- 
tation, and he expressed the opinion that 
the Federal government through the De- 
partment of Justice should be given 
power to investigate and keep in contact 
with the revolutionary activities of the 
communists as a precautionary measure 
“to guard against this alien conspiracy 
of hate and destruction 4 

The New York Congressman touched 
on the unemployment situation in his ad- 
dress and although he is opposed to the 
unemployed dole as a destroyer of in- 
dividual incentive, he emphasized: “Tf 
private charity is insufficient to carry the 
burden this winter, feed the hungry, 
clothe and house the destitute, then it is 
clearly the duty of the Federal, state 
and municipal governments to contribute 
their full share and assume their proper 
responsibilities. Failure of the Federal 
government in this crisis woul/ be a fatal 
indictment against the Administration at 
Washington . . 

Mr. Fish’s insurance affiliation is John 
C. Paige & Co., New York and Boston. 








W. G. WILSON 
Aetna Lite 
manager in Cleveland, put in four busy 
days at the White Sulphur Springs con- 
vention in his capacity as president of 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents. At his call members of 
his association held a dinner conference 
Tuesday night to discuss mutual prob- 


W. G. Wilson, prominent 


lems and the following day he presided 
with his usual poise at the joint meet- 
ing of company executives and agents 
skillfully introducing the distinguished 
speakers of the session. 





about the so-called “co-defendant” type 
of bill introduced this year in nine states 
in only one of which (Wisconsin) was 
enactment secured. 

In the passing he referred to his asso- 
ciation’s recommendation of bills in sev- 
eral states limiting to 10% of the capital- 
surplus the amount which bonding com- 
panies might assume on any one risk. 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania passed 
such legislation which was in keeping 
with a proposal of the Commissioners’ 
Convention. 


Status of Financial Responsibility 
Legislation 


In closing Mr. Jones submitted the 
final status of proposed 1931 legislation 
for financial responsibility for automo- 
bile accidents, noting that up to August 
26 laws of this type were enacted in 
Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and in New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, embodying the principal features of 
the A. A. A. bill. Revisions were made 
in the existing laws of New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut and Vermont while in 
Massachusetts a new provision was in- 
corporated in the compulsory law to re- 
quire insurance from non-residents who 
operate cars of foreign registry in the 
state for more than thirty days. 

On bills for guest laws he said: 

“We have viewed with favor the intro- 
duction in many states and the enact- 
ment in several of bills restricting the 
liability of motor vehicle owners or op- 
erators for damages to guests injured by 
reason of the negligent operation of the 
motor vehicle.’ He then pointed out 
that bills of this general type were in- 
troduced in twenty-seven states and en- 
acted in Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota 
and Texas. 


Attractiveness of Golf Prizes Adds 
Zest to Tourney Play; Their Donors 


The Greenbrier lobby ‘display of the 
handsome golf prizes attracted consider- 
able attention on the opening day of the 
White Sulphur Springs convention. The 
tournament program called for three 
afternoons of 18 hole medal play with 
awards for both low net and low gross 
score; in addition the ladies had a put- 
ting contest of their own as well as 18 
holes, medal play, Wednesday morning. 

The competition has always been spirit- 
ed for the Fidelity challenge trophy 
championship cup contributed by Charles 
R. Miller, president, Fidelity & Deposit, 
and this year is no exception. Ever since 
1924 it has been awarded annually to the 
player, company or agent, turning in the 
lowest gross score for the 36 holes (18 
each day) for the first and second days. 


It must be won three times, not necessa- 
rily in succession, in order to become the 
permanent possession of the golfer. So 
far Francis R. Blossom and his brother, 
George Blossom, each have two legs on 
the cup. Last year’s winner was James 
S. Bayless. 

In addition, Mr. Miller contributes a 
prize for the winner each year which 
becomes his permanent possession. 

Others contributing trophies for com- 
petition this year are: 

R. Howard Bland, United States F. & G.,; 
E. H. Boles, General Reinsurance; P. M. Bowen, 


Standard Accident; Morgan B. Brainard, Aetna 
Life; F. Highlands Burns, Maryland Casualty: 
Arthur E. Childs, Columbian National Life 
Henry Collins, Ocean Accident; W. G. Curtis 
Detroit, National Casualty; J. A. Diemané 
Southern Surety; E. J. Donegan, State Title 
Mortgage; T. J. Falvey, Massachusetts Bonding: 
C. F. Frizzell, Indemnity Insurance Co. “ 
North America; Joseph Froggatt, Joseph Frog 
gatt & Co., Inc.; T. L. Haff, European Gener 
Reinsurance Co.; J. M. Haines, London Guar 
antee & Accident; D. C. Handy, American Bon 
ing. 

Also Charles H. Holland, Independence hh 
demnity; H. P. Jackson, Bankers Indemnity: 
Milton R. Johnson, Pacific Indemnity; A. | 
Johnston, Public Indemnity; William B. Joyce: 
National Surety; J. L. D. Kearney, Hartlor 
Accident; A. F. Lafrentz, American Surety an 
New York Casualty; J. B. Levison, Firema": 
Fund Indemnity; Edson S. Lott, United State 
Casualty; W. Irving Moss, Union Indemnity; J 
Arthur Nelson, New Amsterdam Casualty; F.] 
O’Neill, Royal Indemnity; Robert ©. Ream, 
American Reinsurance. es 

Also A. Duncan Reid, Globe Indemnity; ee 
erick Richardson, General Accident; J. Scone 
Rowe, Metropolitan Casualty; F. P. Stanley. 
Glens Falls Indemnity; E. C. Stone, Employers 
Liability; Rutherford B. Towner, Towner Rati" 
Bureau; George E. Turner, First Reinsurant 
Co. of Hartford; W. Van Winkle, Commerc 
Casualty; W. G. Wilson, President, National As 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents, and L 
Edmund Zacher, the Travelers. 

Prizes for the horseshoe pitching coutest wert 
contributed by R. Howard Bland and W. b 
Wilson. 
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ordon Predicts New 
Expansion of A. & H. 


AFTER DISABILITY ACTION 


. & A. Conference Secretary in Coast 
Talk Stresses Need for More Intel- 
ligent Selling Methods 


Action taken by life companies on dis- 
ability provisions seems apt to widen the 
feld of the accident and health under- 
writer, Harold R. Gordon, executive sec- 
retary of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference, recently told the 
convention of the Pacific Coast Acci- 
dent & Health Managers’ Clubs. In his 
address he outlined a training course for 
new agents to take advantage of better 
conditions coming. 

“Of course, you have been taking note 
of what is happening in the disability 
feld of life insurance,” said Mr. Gordon. 
“It is quite evident from the recently 
published statements of many life execu- 
tives that in the very near future one of 
two things is likely to take place—cither 
disability benefits issued in connection 
with life policies will be discontinued 
with the possible exception of the waiver 


” 


of premium, or those benefits will be so 
restricted that the volume of that type of 
business will be cut down very consider- 
ably. This change will open a very fer- 
tile field to accident and health salesmen 
who should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to place a much larger volume of 
accident and health insurance upon life 
policyholders who desire disability cov- 
erage. 

Training Needed Before Field Work 

“Another factor which I believe will 
greatly increase the volume of our busi- 
ness is a more thorough and intensive 


education of the accident and health 
agent. ‘Too many agents have been 
hired without careful consideration of 


their qualifications, then given a rate 
book, classification manual, application 
blanks and other supplies, and have been 
turned out into the field ready to write 
business. Such men naturally have made 
many honest mistakes at a cost to the 
company many times what it would have 
cost to have equipped him with an ade- 
quate knowledge of his business, so that 
I believe it pays in dollars and cents to 
train our salesmen before they are put 
into the field. 

“Tam very sure that the man who has 
been in the field five or ten years, or even 
longer, can profitably put in much of his 
tme in constant study of new policy 
forms and new conditions which he daily 
encounters in competition. In common 
with most other professions, the accident 
and health salesman must be a student 
all his life, but there are many sources 
trom which he may obtain material which 
will assist him in acquiring an education. 


Preparing More Primers 

The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference has prepared an accident and 
health primer for use in the states of 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts and has 
under preparation similar primers for use 
mother states, including California. 
These primers are small pamphlets pre- 
pared in question-and-answer form giv- 
ng what we consider the basic principles 
of the accident and health business as a 
new agent should know them. The pri- 
mers wg@re originally published for assist- 
ng prospective new agents in Pennsyl- 
Vania and Massachusetts to prepare 
themselves for written examinations re- 
{Wired in those states for an agent’s li- 
else. So great was the demand for these 
Primers by both companies and agents in 
other States that the conference has au- 
thorized its education committee to ex- 
tend this work and I believe they will 
assist materially the new agent before 
'e Starts out with a rate-book. 

tis reasonable to suppose that fifty 


highly trained and educated salesmen 
can produce a larger volume of business, 
more satisfactory business, and at less 
expense, than 100 untrained agents. If 
you as a manager or general agent have 
the ability to visualize what the future 
of our business might be if we put forth 
a real effort toward educating and train- 
ing new agents, I am sure you will agree 
that we should devote more of our time 
in developing educational ideals and in- 
telligent selling methods to the end that 
we may obtain a larger return from the 
educated agent.” 





Oklahoma Hearing Continued 

The Oklahoma workmen’s compen- 
sation hearing on a_ proposed re- 
duction in the rates was continued to 
October 26 on Monday despite the 
protest of attorneys for the member 
companies of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance who have 
asked for a 57.9% increase in such 
rates. The state insurance board has 
granted all companies writing this 
class of business the right to place 
their endorsements on policies issued 
on or before October 1 carrying the 
rate to be adopted by the insurance 
board on October 26. 











Receiver for Federal 
Surety Co. Appointed 


THIS STEP DEEMED NECESSARY 





E. W. Clark of Iowa Department Se- 
lected; Last Minute Efforts to Save 
Company of No Avail 





E. W. Clark, acting insurance com- 
missioner of Iowa, has received his ap- 
pointment as the permanent receiver for 
the Federal Surety Co., whose affairs, 
the Davenport district court maintains, 
have reached the point of liquidation. 
Strenuous last minute efforts were made 
by officers of the company to negotiate 
new financing to tide it over a crisis but 
with no avail. The state charges that 
assets have been so reduced and the lia- 
bilities are such that the capital has be- 
come impaired. Its expense ratio has 
been nearly 55% for a period of eight 
years and 51.9% for 1930. Its president 


since July 1, 1931, has been Col. Ray 
commissioner 


Yenter, former insurance 
of Towa, who did his best to work out 


some solution of the Federal’s involved 
financial difficulties. 

In appointing a permanent receiver 
Judge W. R. Maines of Davenport has 
set his bonds at $100,000 and creditors 
have been given until April 1, 1932, to 
file claims. The Union Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Davenport, has been named 
depository for all funds received by the 
receiver and Cook & Balluff, local at- 


torneys, named legal counsel for the 
receiver. 
Resolutions adopted by the Federal 


Surety directorate September 24 setting 
forth the petition of the company in in- 
voluntary receivership were filed in the 
court, asserting that the company is 
without cash to carry on its operations 
but not conceding its insolvency or ad- 
mitting allegations of the Attorney- 
General’s office. The resolutions set 
forth the futility of contesting the re- 
ceivership and allege that the adverse 
publicity resulting from the receivership 
petition made it seem advisable to the 
company not to contest the action or op- 
pose the naming of a receiver. 

Authority for public sale of the prop- 
erties of the company to the highest 
bidder is placed with the receiver, who 
is directed to give notice within ninety 
days to creditors advising them in re- 
spect to filing claims. 























KNOWLEDGE 


One of the natural results of many years of experience is a 


wealth of highly specialized knowledge. 


Our extensive organization, comprised of men possessing such 
knowledge, is prepared to serve agents and their clients, promptly 


and efficiently, before and after a loss occurs, anywhere on the 


North American Continent. 











American Surety Group 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


of New York 
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CANADIAN SuRETY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: 
Canada Permanent Bldg. 
Toronto, Canada 


Fidelity and Surety 


HOME OFFICE: 
100 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


80 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Cra. MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS, S. 
Tacuba and Marconi Streets 
City of Mexico 


Bonds—Casualty Insurance 


New York CasuaLty CoMPANY 
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| TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


By Major Howard A. Giddings 











Changes in Agency Affairs 
During the Past Generation 


When I got a job with the Travelers 
in 1901, I had had no field experience. 
I had been a clerk in the home office of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in various departments for 
fourteen years. I was willing to be a 
life insurance agent but clerks weren’t 
supposed to become agents and I had 
been told (but not by anyone in the life 
insurance business) that the new line— 
liability insurance—was the great coming 
business. 

When Major Preston, then superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Travelers, 
hired me, he told me that my .salary 
would be at the rate of $1,400 a year and 
my title would be special agent, liability 
department. I had no idea what my 
duties would be. I didn’t know what a 
special agent was and I don’t know that 
there were enough of them then so that 
anyone else knew very well what they 
were. The Major asked me when I 
could go to work: I told him that: I 
thought I ought to give the Connecticut 
Mutual some notice and suggested a 
week. He thought that would be all 
right, so I went to see Colonel Greene, 
president of the Connecticut Mutual, to 
resign. The Colonel asked me what I 
was planning to do and I told ‘him that 
I was to be a special agent, liability de- 
partment, of the Travelers. He asked 
me what my duties were to be. I told 
him that I didn’t know. He looked at 
me coldly over the top of his glasses as 
though he thought I was a liar, but I 
was telling him the exact truth. 

When I reported for duty with the 
travelers on April 15, 1901, I was shown 
a desk where I could sit, in the liability 
department, up on the third floor in the 
Ellsworth house on Prospect street, the 
home of the Travelers for thirty-five 
years, and was told to teach myself the 
business. The company then had 125 
employes, about a dozen of them in the 
liability department. Teaching myself 
the business was a rather blind proposi- 
tion, but I found several people who 
were willing to answer questions and 
who suggested that I study the liability 
manual. 


Liability Insurance Personalities 


At that time W. G. Cowles, now for 
many years vice-president and one of 
the great authorities ‘on liability and 
compensation insurance, held the title of 
attorney, liability department. FE. P. 
Piper was superintendent, and Louis F. 
Butler, for many years famous as presi- 
dent of the Travelers, was in the actu- 
arial department, though without title. 
James G. Batterson, the founder of the 
company, then president, really ran the 
liability. business. The company was 
then insuring the passenger hazard on 
trolley roads and was finding it too hot 
a line. I listened to the conversation 
about this, and as a very bad trolley ac- 
cident happened just then over near the 
Hudson River, I began to learn some- 


thing about profitable and non-profitable 
lines, and the selection of risks. 


After a time I was allowed to go out 
to investigate accidents and even settle 
small claims. That work gave me a 
further insight into the value, importance 
and operation of liability insurance, and 
in the Fall I began to go out to solicit 
and help our local agents. At that time 
the agents of the Travelers were mostly, 
of course, life and accident agents. Many 
ot the life insurance agents, in fact al- 
most the whole body of them, were op- 
posed to this new kind of insurance 
called liability insurance and would have 
no traffic with it. 


The liability business, mostly employ- 
ers’ liability, with some public, elevators, 
teams and theatre policies, was being 
taken up by the fire insurance agents 
who placed fire insurance on the factor- 
ies, buildings, stores, etc. Thus they 
were in touch with prospects for liability 
insurance, and they commonly knew al- 
most nothing about it. There were just 
a few liability insurance specialists who 
enjoyed roving commissions and who 
went where they pleased in the solicita- 
tion of business and who were the only 
people in the field who really knew 
enough about it to count. 

There was, therefore, a great problem 
of education before the local agents who 
were soon to control the line, which has 
continued to this time. From these 
simple beginnings in employers’ and 
public liability insurance, there has de- 
veloped that great casualty business, em- 
bracing almost or quite one hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of coverage, which has be- 
come the most complicated business in 
the world. Agents are still obliged, in 
order to keep pace with the changes, to 
study them continually and earnestly, al- 
though now they enjoy varied and ex- 
tensive assistance in many different 
ways. 


Required Agents to Give Bonds 


The agency contracts in use by the 
Travelers a generation ago were natur- 
ally quite different from those of today. 
I am not sure as to the practice of many 
companies, but am under the impression 
that in the casualty lines the Travelers 
has always pursued a policy of con- 
tractual relations with its agents to 
a far greater extent than most casualty 
companies. The old agency contracts 
were called “Applications for Agency.” 
The agent applied for the privilege of 
representing the company, making cer- 
tain representations as to why he should 
be granted the agency, and if the appli- 
cation was accepted he thereby became 
an authorized agent. 

All agents without exception were re- 
quired to give bonds. At that time the 
bonds were almost all personal suretv 
bonds and very often we would find, 
when it became necessary to fall back 
on the bond, that the suretics were dead, 
bankrupt or whereabouts unknown. The 
fidelity and surety business as known 
today was in comparative infancy and 


corporate bonds rare. As I say, all agents 
were required to give bonds and almost 
all! the agents kicked about it. They 
pointed to the fire insurance companies 
which they represented and which they 
had represented for years, with a pre- 
mium volume much larger than the Trav- 
elers might anticipate in the liability line, 
and to the fact that the fire companies, 
none of them required bonds, so why 
should they be annoyed by this require- 
ment of ours. 

Although I believe that on principle, 
anyone in any important position or busi- 
ness should be willing to give a bond, 
and indeed would feel better for doing 
so, this matter caused so much annoy- 
ance that some years later it was 
brought before the chief officers of the 
Travelers with a recommendation that 
the requirement of a bond be dropped 
out of the liability agency contracts. 

We then had accounts with hundreds 
of brokers, particularly in New York 
City, who operated without either con- 
tract or bond and through whose opera- 
tions we had lost and were losing no 
money. Many brokerage accounts were 
larger than our average agents’ accounts 
and if we could safely do business with 
brokers without bonds, why could we 
not sifelv do business with agents with- 
out bonds? 

The bond requirement was therefore 
dropped and from that time since our 
casualty agencv contracts have not re- 
quired that the agent be bonded, al- 
though in special cases and under un- 
usnal circumstances we do secure bonds 
today from a good many agents. 


The Days of Sole Agency Representation 


The old agency contracts called for 
sole representation, the agent agreeing 
not to place business in the lines cov- 
ered by the contract with any other 
company without the permission of his 
company in writing. That was the stand- 
ard practice. A company would have 
“an agent” in a town and that agent was 
just as hostile to every other company 
and to everv other company’s agent as 
the proverbial dog and cat. Commis- 
sions in those days to ordinary agents 
and for ordinary risks were 20% and 
the commission clause read as follows: 
“Upon premiums of $1.000 or less, 20%; 
upon premiums of $1.000 or over, as may 
be agreed upon at the time risk is ac- 
cepted.” 

This practice, IT believe, was common 
to all casualty companies of that day 
and continued up to about 1910. Tt was 
never effective. The agent producing a 
risk with a $1,200 premium immediately 
wanted to know why he should be penal- 
ized in rate of commission. He wanted 
to know if the company was not just 
as anxious to secure a $1,200 premium 
as a $900 one and indeed more anxious. 
Therefore why should his commission be 
reduced—and he would take out the 20% 
—and he would be allowed to keen it. 

In my earliest davs in the liability 
business there was also a custom in 
vogue which was borrowed from acci- 
dent insurance. Comnanies writing acci- 
dent insurance sometimes employed so- 
called special agents, who were really 
high pressure salesmen with roving com- 
missions, and whose job was to visit 
local agents, take them out on a whirl- 
wind soliciting campaign lasting a day or 
a week, the high pressure expert, of 
course, doing the selling. In order to 
frevent this practice from being too ex- 
pensive to the company, it was required 
that on all such sales the local agent 
accent one-half his usual rate of com- 
mission. 

At that time. when casualty companies 
had a few such roving special agents in 
the new liability line, this practice seemed 
a logical one and was in effect, but it 
didn’t work well in the liability business. 
It defeated its own purpose. Bear in 
mind that the prospects then were the 
manufacturing plants, prospects for em- 
ployers’ liability and public liability in- 
surance, elevators, theatres and teams. 
As a matter of fact, the chimneys where 
the smoke was coming out were the 
prosnects. 

When the liability special agent vis- 


ited the local agent and the local agey 
knew that on any risk written jointly 
would receive only half commission, 4 
would take the special agent to the toyg 
risks which he couldn’t write alone api 
which probably no one could write, apf 
keep away from fair prospects which }j 
hoped he might later write unaide/ 
When it became apparent that the pray 
tice was working this way it wa 
dropped. Agents were allowed full com, 
mission upon business written with the 
assistance of specials and the businey 
began to grow. 


When Rebating Flourished 


At that time there were a lot of prac. 
tices in the insurance business which the 
younger generation know nothing aboy 
In life insurance, for example, gener 
agents were commonly allowed 80% ani 
sometimes 85% or 90% first year com. 
mission, with a bonus on top of that # 
they produced a certain volume within 
the year. These rates were offered by 
many of the biggest companies, though 
those located in New England were usu. 
ally more conservative. As a result, gen. 
eral agents of certain big life companies 
would in December be offering large 
amounts of life insurance to their friends 
for 10% of the annual premium, 5% or 
for nothing, being able to afford this if 
they could reach their allotment or quota, 

I have seen in more than one case a 
handful of policies, some of them for 
$100,000, bought for 5% or 10% of the 
regular premium, one in this company 
one year, that company the next, etc 
All this was stopped after the Armstrong 
investigation of life insurance, which 
made Charles E. Hughes famous. 

Those were the days, too, of strong 
arm life insurance salesmen, when the 
whole matter hinged upon securing a 
interview, the agent boasting that if he 
once got into the prospect’s office, the 
prospect would never get away—and 
usually he didn’t—and the days when 
many of the big companies had an agent 
in every factory, office and store, a great 
injustice to bona fide agents who would 
work a risk up to the point of closing 
only to find that it would be placed 
through the fellow-worker who had been 
planted in that group. 

Such practices frequently proved boom 
erangs to the companies. A better cot- 
ception of the rights of agents, ant 
rebate laws and agents’ qualification 
laws have raised the business to its pres 
ent high level. . 

The rebate evil spread from the life 
business into the casualty business. The 
larger rates of commission then previ 
lent and the large size, according to thet 
ideas, of some premiums for employers 
liability invited it. In competing for a 
important risk, an agent would try ! 
secure it by offering to divide his com 
mission with the assured. At one time 
this practice was very general and need: 
less to say was most demoralizing. ! 
believe it has now totally disappeared a 
the result perhaps of a combination 0 
circumstances—laws, better ethics and 
more moderate rates of commission. 

Famous Pioneers 

Around the beginning of the centur! 
there were many famous names in Cas 
ualty insurance, pioneers, and for thei! 
time, giants in the business, who have 
now gone to their reward—George 
Seward, president of the Fidelity & Ca 
ualty Co., one time minister to China 
Samuel Appleton, of gigantic stature and 
dignity, American head of the Employers 
Liability Assurance Corporation; Jamé 
G. Batterson, founder of the Travelets 


president of the Aetna Life, governo! 
and United States Senator; Govern 


Warfield, president of the Fidelity & De 
posit; John R. Bland, president of '" 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, and others, | 

These were men of daring, of powerft! 
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al agenim convictions and of frequently clashing 
dintly Km opinions. The co-operation of today as 
sion, WE to the making of rates, the regulation 
he tous of acquisition cost and in many other 
one anil ways, Was then unknown, and the idea 
“ite, anal would have been received with derision. 
vhich hl «It was not until some years later that 
unaideifm™ the idea of co-operation as to rates and 
he pram production cost gained much headway. 













The idea that uncontrolled competition 
means uncontrolled cost is not even yet 
fully grasped in the insurance business. 
One of the first to recognize the passing 
of the old order was George W. Perkins, 


It waj 
ull Com: 
vith the 
business 


d long vice-president of the New York 
of prac. Life, and perhaps the greatest agency 
hich the Manager that the insurance business has 
x shied ever seen. Testifying before the Arm- 


strong Committee investigating the life 
insurance business in 1905, Mr. Perkins 
said: “The old idea that we were raised 


general 
0% and 


ar com 
that j under, that competition is the life of trade 
within 'S exploded. Competition is no longer 
ered bya the life of trade. It is co-operation.” 
thongs Branch Office System Established 
Te Usy- 
It, ps Originally all the casualty business was 
mpanies conducted under the general agency sys- 
g large tem. In 1902 the Travelers commenced 
friendsm to buy out its general agencies and go 
50% org onto the branch office basis. John B. 
| this ff Lunger, then vice-president, had recently 
r quota jm come to us from the New York Life, 
case ag Whose branch office system, installed by 
em fori George W. Perkins, had been a wonder- 
of them ful success, and we started in much along 
ompany fm the same lines, although on account of 
xt, et. the many different kinds of business 
nstrong J written by the Travelers, our branch of- 
which ff fice system has always been much more 
“ comprehensive than would be necessary 
strong: @@ for a company which wrote life insur- 
1en the MM ance only, 
ring an The branch office system seemed to 
it if he J fit in with the need of the times in the 
ice, the J casualty lines in that the staff of trained 
1y—and special agents distributed amongst the 
- when ofices was of great assistance to the 
n agent local agents in the way of education, in- 
a great formation and soliciting what were to the 
» woul! agents then many rather unknown lines. 
closing J When compensation insurance came in 
place! HF the assistance of these trained special 
id been HF agents became of vital importance and 
other companies began to employ and 
| boom JF use them, until today the special agent, 
er Con under whatever titlR—we now call them 
antl: field assistants—is an essential factor in 
fication agency management. Other companies, 
IS pres: too, have adopted the branch office idea 
he lit 'o a greater or less extent. Many com- 
se —_— have some branch offices and 
pois companies have many. The move- 
Post lent in the direction of this form of 
slovers agency management seems to be gath- 
sage tring increasing headway. 
pe aoe 1910 the so-called foreign inva- 
es C n commenced. The Royal Insurance 
ss a on Organized the Royal Indemnity Co.. 
a which step was rather promptly followed 
ing, | rd other large foreign companies, like 
a € Liverpool, London & Globe, and by 
son a = large domestic companies like the 
. Hartford Fire. These casualty compan- 
ik les, controlled by the parent fire com- 
Pany, naturally started to plant casualty 
én rae s alongside their fire agencies and 
in cas tion roke down the sole agency situa- 
 theit ped bes = that time a casualty com- 
> ae pl peep as ong said, have one 
rge F dideci: it he who represented it ex- 
& Cat Ca.. he couldn’t write business 
China: ped om own company he didn’t write it 
re and io bi company would not accept a risk 
ribs anyone in the town except its own 
loy : authorized representative. 
bars et remember that it was predicted at 
poe . Jat time when the sole representation 
Aes idea began to be broken down, that the 
be ; agency system in the United States 
7 would be changed from the one then in 
ia a to the fire insurance system, under 
7 : uch the agent would represent a num- 
. — Der of different companies. That was 
oF te reathema to me, to the Travelers, and 
ikeley 7 ae oo companies, but it came, 
a ee we are now having an opportunity 
verno to see how it works . 
verno’ : i 
& De Evils of Present Agency Situation 
ot the I doubt if anyone likes the present sit- 
poe uation, where a local agent commonly 
werlll Tepresents two, three or four or more 


casualty companies, either the companies 
or the agents. The breakdown was fur- 
ther aggravated by the great increase in 
the number of casualty companies and 
their scramble for agency representation, 
there being, for instance, one hundred 
and eleven casualty companies now li- 
censed to do business in the state of 
Connecticut. 


One evil result to the agent of the 
present situation is the increased com- 
plication and expense to which he is sub- 
jected in the transaction of his business. 
When he represented one company he 
had one set of supplies, one set of rules, 
customs and requirements, one adjuster, 
one inspector, one payroll auditor. Now 
if he represents three or four companies 
he has three or four different sets of sup- 
plies, three or four different systems of 
underwriting, three or four different ac- 
counting systems. When an accident oc- 
curs or a claim arises, he has to find out 
which company is on the line, then refer 
the matter to the adjuster for that par- 
ticular company, etc., etc. The compli- 
cation, difficulty and expense to the agent 
is much greater than under the old sys- 
tem. 


It is difficult to be a prophet, and dan- 
gerous to prophesy. In 1923 in a speech 
at Buffalo before the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents I ventured a 
look into the future, and predicted com- 
pulsory automobile insurance, the growth 
of a great new line, aircraft insurance, 
the scientific working out of our burglary 
insurance problems, acquisition cost reg- 
ulated by law. and some other things. 

As to compulsory automobile insurance, 
while I may have been right as to the 
principle, because it seems that there are 
to be some laws along this line like the 
financial responsibility acts, still I was 
wrong, as it has not come in the form I 
expected. 

As to the great new line, aircraft in- 
surance, that has not yet develoned. The 
scientific working out of our burglary 
problems scems as far off as ever. Ac- 
quisition cost is not yet regulated by 
law, although the probability of its being 
so regulated is considerable right now. 

On the other hand, in that look into 
the future only eight years ago I utterly 
failed to predict the one thing of over- 
whelming importance which has occurred 
—the organization of the great and un- 
necessary number of new casualtv com- 
panies, resulting in general multiple com- 
pany representation which has so in- 
creased the agent’s cost of operation and 
which has produced such bitter and un- 
fortunate competition. 


Ownership of Expirations 


One of the results of this change from 
sole representation to multiple company 
representation was the question, and per- 
haps some would call it battle, about 
ownership of expirations. When a com- 
pany had one agent in a town and one 
only, and that agent represented the 
company solely and had oftentimes rep- 
resented it for a great many years, and 
especially if the company had rendered 
the agent extensive assistance in the way 
of building up his business, it was not 
unnatural that the company should come 
to consider that business its business and 
resent it if the agent for reasons of his 
own attempted to walk off with it. 

This was true as to local agents and 
especially true as to general agents. It 
would be a serious blow to any company 
to have a general agent giving it half a 
million. dollars in premiums per annum 
resign and transfer that business in toto 
to another company, as has happened in 
more than one case within the last year. 
3ut to come back to the local agent, he 
now representing two or three or more 
casualty companies instead of one and 
placing business in this or that company 
at will, naturally felt that the business 
was his and with considerable justifica- 
tion. It became apparent in due time 
that whether or not the agent “owned” 
the expirations, he at least controlled 
them, which amounted to the same thing, 
and now I believe all companies recog- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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FIDELITY and SURETY RATES 








E. D. Livingston Places 
Stress on Selectivity 
HIS BRIEF TO COMMISSIONERS 
Seaboard Surety President Convinced 
That Unfavorable Fidelity Experi- 


ence Due to Inadequate Rates 








Selectivity in the writing of surety 
risks rather than the cost of getting such 
business was featured in the brief filed 
by E. D. Livingston, president, Seaboard 
Surety, a non-bureau company, before 


the recent commissioners’ hearing in New 
York City. In the absence of Mr. Liv- 
ingston from the city Harold W. Ru- 
dolph, secretary and general counsel, sub- 
mitted this brief which read as follows: 

“In my opinion the unfavorable ex- 
perience on fidelity lines is the direct 
result of inadequate premium rates; the 
unfavorable experience on surety lines 
is the result of poor selection of risks 
and lax methods of handling proposals. 

“Higher premium rates for surety 
lines will not compensate for poor se- 
lection of risks and lax methods. 

“To a large extent underwriters de- 
pend unon commission agents for in- 
vestigation of proposals, inspections of 
risks in force and for general loss pre- 
vention work. The cost of such serv- 
ices should not be included in acquisi- 
tion costs. Any reasonable allowance 
made to honest and experienced agents 
for such purposes will reflect favorably 
in the loss ratio. 

“T believe that, as a rule, agents de- 
sire high rates and liberal underwriting 
requirements. If the premium rates and 
rates of commission were uniform, the 
large producing agents would be at- 
tracted to those companies which they 
believed were less exacting in under- 
writing requirements. 

“One form of competition is quick 
answers on proposals. Many risks are 
accepted by underwriters without having 
hefore them sufficient information. The 
eomnanies whose underwriters are de- 
liberate will have difficulty in holding 
large producing agents in competition 
with companies which act auickly re- 
— of missing and often important 
data. 


Risks Must Be Submitted to Home 
Office Before Acceptance 


“Another form of competition is au- 
thority vested in agents to accept for the 
company risks which are not subject to 
cancelation by notice. A vice-president 


of a large surety company told one of 
our directors that we could not succeed 
because of our practice in having our 
agents submit risks to the company be- 
fore acceptance. In other words the 
cautious company cannot compete with 
the liberal company. 

“As selection of risks and methods 
employed in handling proposals are 
more important than premium rates and 
commission rates, perhaps the companies 
which ask for the active direction of the 
insurance departments in regulating pre- 
mium rates and acquisition costs would 
welcome some direction of company 
practices. If so the experience of the 
surety lines could be improved by re- 
quiring that before acceptance each risk 
be approved by an officer of the com- 
pany who will be given ample time for 
gathering the necessary data. Agents 
and customers have become accustomed 
to wait until the last moment to ar- 
range for a bond. If all concerned 
could be made to realize that the in- 
vestigation of a surety obligation re- 
quires time and that bonds could not be 
arranged in a hurry they would apply 
for a bond as soon as they knew it was 
required. 


Fallacy of Lax Underwriting Methods 

“Lax methods produce large volume. 
Careful and deliberate methods would 
reduce the number of acceptable risks, 
and in my opinion reduce the loss ratio 
and probably increase the expense ratio. 

“For many years past it has seemed 
that any bond desired could be secured 
from some surety company, regardless of 
the responsibility of the applicant. The 
desire for volume has offset caution. It 
would be interesting to learn how many 
low bidders on public work have been 
unable to secure bonds from surety com- 
panies. 

“If the surety companies write all 
comers, of course, they need high rates. 
They write all comers because they have 
high rates. 

“In the early days of the surety com- 
panies, underwriters prided themselves 
on their conservatism. Later a reputa- 
tion for cautiousness became a sales re- 
sistance. For some years past the meth- 
ods employed by underwriters would 
lead one to believe that they depended 
upon the high rates obtainable for 
surety obligations to take the place of 
reasonable safeguards, and relied upon 
the law of average. And for a time the 
experience seemed to prove their con- 
tention. But in the long run it will be 
found that the same care must be ex- 
ercised in passing on a surety obligation 
as in the case of a bank loan.” 
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Mass. Compulsory Law 
Before Legislators 


GOV. SEEKS DEMERIT SYSTEM 





New 1932 Rates Held Up Pending Out- 
come of Bills Before This 


Special Session 


Urging 


Stat¢ 


‘ legislation that will permit the 
insurance commissioner “to reduce 
the insurance rates to those whose ex- 
perience is Governor Ely of Mas- 
sachusetts addressed a joint special ses- 
sion of the Massachusetts legislature on 
Monday, called by him to amend the 
compulsory automobile insurance law. 
Summarized, the Governor recom- 
mends the existing statute be changed 
to include the following: “The adoption 
of a law which will permit a system of 
demerit rating. The adoption of a law 


wood” 


which will, permit the commissioner of 
insurance to authorize a deductible 
policy, So called. 

‘\ law which eliminates from opera- 


tion under the standard compulsory pol- 
icy recovery by a guest. In other words, 
the elimination of the guest cases, so 
called, from the operation of this par- 
ticular law. 

Where Strengthening of Law Is Needed 

‘A requirement that the claimant give 
notice of the time and place of injury 
sustained within a limited number of 
days from the date of the accident. This 
provision should be so worded as to per- 
mit the court to waive the provision 
where the facts presented seem to war- 
rant the exercise of such judicial dis- 
cretion. 

“The law requiring the insured to give 
notice to the company, in the event of 
an accident, should be strengthened.” 

The Governor added that he might find 


it necessary from time to time during 
this special session to send further spe- 
cial messages to the legislature on the 
subject. 

The Governor pointed out to the leg- 
islators that under the present law the 
insurance commissioner is without au- 
thority to charge a higher rate to the 


careless driver. He also pointed out that 
carefully checked losses for 1930 of the 
seventy-nine companies writing this class 
of business in Massachusetts, indicate 
loss payments and reserves in excess of 
$16,000,000; with premiums of $21,000,000, 
and a cost of operation to the companies 
of $8,000,000. In other words, he said 
that the losses had been approximately 
80% of the premiums, while the base 
upon which the rates were fixed allotted 
65% of the premiums for losses. There- 
fore, he continued, the losses have ex- 
ceeded the estimates by about 15%. 

The Governor, president of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House, are all 
unanimous in the hope that this special 
session will be restricted exclusively to 
the consideration of the automobile law. 
They have agreed, it is understood, that 
unrelated matters be barred from the 
session. 

Responsibility Law Sought 

Among the legislation filed for the 
consideration of the special session is a 
bill for the establishment of a safety 
financial responsibility bill, almost iden- 
tical with the one which was defeated 
in 1931. Sponsored by the Massachu- 
Chamber of Commerce, this bill 
operates similarly to that in New Hamp- 


setts 


shire and Connecticut, in fact, it is a 
combination of the best features of all 
of the best legislation on the subject. 


Councillor C. I. Campbell has offered 
a petition having the two-fold purpose 
of retaining the 1931 rates for 1932 and 
the establishment of an unpaid commis- 


sion with authority to investigate every 
phase of automobile insurance. A_ bill 
seeking the establishment of a motor 
vehicle accident commission to handle 
all claims made for damages resulting 
from accidents has been offered by 
Maxham E. Nash of Framingham. The 


consist of 
salaried. 
committee is 


proposed commission would 
seven members and would be 
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arranging for a schedule of public hear- 
ings to be conducted in Gardner Audi- 
torium, Boston, to run until the discus- 
sion has been exhausted. At the con- 
clusion of its deliberations legislation will 
be recommended to the Legislature 
where it will be an open subject for 
debate. 

Merton L. Brown, the state insurance 
commissioner, has withheld official prom- 
ulgation of the new rate schedule he 
established pending the legislative out- 
come of the bills before it. 





OHIO SAFETY MOVEMENT 





Schools and Service Clubs Add Support 
To Travelers Automobile Accident 
Prevention Campaign 

A state-wide safety movement has been 
started in Ohio, having its beginnings in 
the Travelers auto accident educational 
campaign. Schools and service clubs 
are taking a leading part. 

At a Rotary Club dinner in Xenia, 
Ohio, Harold A. Probst, Travelers man- 
ager at Dayton, suggested that school 
teachers could help the safety cause by 
getting students to study the problem and 
make talks upon it. The county super- 
intendent of schools took up the idea, 
and obtained copies of the Travelers 
booklet, “Worse than War,” one for 
every school principal in the district. 

John Casad, agent at Springfield, set 
the idea before the local Lions Club. As 
a result, the school teachers in that city 
are expecting to devote a certain amount 
of time every week to accident preven- 
tion work. Posters will be made by the 
school art departments, and a school boy 
will be chosen to speak on automobile 
accident prevention at the state Lions 
Club convention next year. 





COMPENSATION FOR TWO WIVES 


Tangled Marital Situation of Kentucky 
Miner Complicates Awards; Was 
Married Three Times 
Compensation settlements were made 
to two legal wives in the case of Miles 


Bowen, just decided by the Kentucky 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. No 
settlement was made for a minor son 


who was at the time not dependent on 
his father. 

Miles Bowen was legally married twice 

and thought he had been married legally 
three times. He had a son Charles by 
his first wife. He later married Lizzie 
3owen, but abandoned her. She filed 
suit for divorce. On receiving notice of 
the divorce proceedings Bowen thought 
he was divorced and married Jessie 
Bowen, living with her in good faith for 
a number of years. He had two daugh- 
ters by her. 

He was living with Jessie Bowen and 
working for the Elkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co. when he was killed at work. 
The board awarded compensation to Liz- 
zie Bowen and to Jessie Bowen and her 
children, but not to Charles, as he was 
living with an uncle and was not depend- 
ent upon his father, although under six- 
teen years old. 





SEEK 32.1% RATE INCREASE 

Petition for an average increase of 
32.1% in rates has been filed with the 
Virginia state corporation commission by 
sixty-three companies writing workmen’s 


compensation in that state. They ask 
that revised schedules become efiective 
on or after December 1. The case has 


been docketed for a hearing November 4. 
The proposed revision, according to E. 


EF. Cadmus, manager of the state rating 
hon is based on the emergency pro- 
eram of the National Council on Com- 


pensation Insurance. 


INDUSTRIAL DEATHS DROP 
Industrial accidents in New York State 
claimed a death toll of 156 lives during 
August, according to State Industrial 
Commissioner Frances Perkins, which is 
nine less than the August average for 
the past five years. 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
nize the principle of ownership of cas- 
ualty expirations. 

One of the good things which the last 
generation has witnessed is the several 
successive attempts to regulate competi- 
tion and control acquisition cost. That 
is too long a matter to go into here. Un- 
regulated competition means unregulated 
cost and uncontrolled competition of 
course means uncontrolled cost. Hence 
the interest of the insurance departments 
charged with tremendous responsibility 
as to the solvency of the companies and 
the safeguarding of the interests of the 
policyholders. 

Casualty Acquisition Costs 

The acquisition cost situation, which at 
times has been fairly stable, has recent- 
ly become chaotic and has drawn the 
sharp attention of the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York. 
Some think the casualty business should 
be investigated. Some think there should 
be laws giving the supervising authori- 
ties more power. Some think that power 
exists at present. At any rate, greater 
regulation and marked improvement in 
the situation are looked for in the near 
future. 

During the years in question we have 
seen the rise of agents’ organizations, 
today there being agents’ organizations 
in many states, which do much good, and 
whose conferences are educational and 
inspiring alike to agents and company 
men. The same agents are organized 
into larger groups, such as the annual 
convention of the New England Associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents, and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
whose conventions are always large and 
important. 

The latest phase along this line is the 
Conference committees, which have been 
appointed quite recently to make con- 
tact between the agents’ organizations 
and the company organizations, to the 
end of co-operative effort in solving the 
problems which are common to all en- 


gaged in the business, whether operat- 
ing upon a general agency or a branch 
otfice basis. 

Which suggests that we hear a lot 
nowadays about the branch office sys- 
tem. The general agency system is the 
most common one because it is the 
easicst way, but the branch office sys- 
tem is so far superior in every way for 
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all concerned that any impartial inves- 
tigation would leave nothing to talk 
about. We don’t hear any complaint or 
criticism of the branch office system from 
the agents who operate under it. There 
is also talk about the branch office sys- 
tem ultimately eliminating the agent. In 
respect to that let me say this: 

When the ice cap which the geologists 
tell us has already twice covered New 
England and which left all those bould- 
ers in the New England pastures, and 
built Long Island out of the glacial de- 
bris brought down from the North, when 
the ice cap comes down again and cov- 
ers Connecticut once more with ice 4 
mile deep, then the Travelers and other 
companies may try to get along without 
agents, but not before. 





TO HEAR SECRETARY W. N. DOAK 


W. N. Doak, Secretary of Labor i 
President Hoover's cabinet, has beet 
added to the program for the eigh- 
teenth annual meeting of the Interna 
tional Accident Boards and Commissions 
in Richmond, October 5 to 9. Secretary 
Doak will talk on “The Attitude of Rail 
road Brotherhoods Toward Workmen's 
Compensation and the Reason for Such 
Attitude.” 

Also on the program is W. Graham 
Cole, director, safety service, Metropdle 
tan Life, whose topic is “How Can the 
Insurance Company Help in Accident 
Prevention Work?” 





MASS. AGENTS’ MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Massacht- 
setts Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held on Thursday, October 22, in 
Boston. There will be a business mect 


ing in the afternoon and a banquet. 
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—— 
= 
United States Senator Felix Hebert 
of Rhode Island was thoroughly at home 
when he appeared before the opening 
day's session of the White Sulphur 
==! MSprings joint convention, and he gave 
mew, Me sible evidence of this feeling as he de- 
veloped his splendid talk on “Insurance 
asa Factor in the Solution of the Prob- 
lms that Follow Depression.” For sev- 
eal years the insurance commissioner in 
his home state, Senator Hebert is now 
chairman of the Senate Committee in- 
vetigating employment insurance. Hav- 
ing recently returned from Europe, 
where he made a detailed study of the 
English dole, the German social insur- 
ance system and other like schemes, he 
was able to give the casualty company 
executives and agents the benefit of the 
observations thus obtained. 
Starting off with the early days of va- 
tious lines of insurance such as fire, cas- 
— walty, workmen’s compensation, Senator 
a Hebert swung into the supervision of in- 
7 surance and the ever broadening activi- 
ties of government as they affect insur- 
in ance and other industries. This brought 
him to the subject of unemployment in- 
surance upon which he talked at length. 
He told how the late Samuel Gompers, 
a labor leader, was strong in his opposi- 
tion to any such compulsory protection 
as early as 1916 and how the American 
Federation of Labor at its 1916 conven- 
tion reflected this attitude of Mr. Gom- 
pers by resolving definitely against it. 
= Inthe years that followed unemployment 
insurance measures made their appear- 
rk ance in various legislatures, notably 
Massachusetts, California, Connecticut, 
=o Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
‘aie South Coralino and Wisconsin. He em- 
pr phasized : “Legislation on) unemploy- 
i ment compensation is still in the pro- 
motion stage. No laws have been passed 
rom #@ by any legislature in the United States 
= bearing on the subject.” 
Th Not Solution of Unemployment 
Senator Hebert’s opinion is that the 
ISIS experience of other countries with un- 
yew employment insurance proves conclu- 
uld- ‘ely that it is not a solution of unem- 
and ployment in all its phases. He declared: 
de- Indeed, the proposition has been ad- 
hen vanced by some students of the subject 
Ov that the risk of unemployment is not a 
ea suitable one for insurance. Unemploy- 
her ment insurance like other forms of cov- 
out ‘rage in the limited field where it can 
apply will require the accumulation of 
feserves. That is a basic condition of 
AK fe Utance. Inasmuch as unemployment 
'S not predictable, it follows that there 
in will be no little difficulty in finding a 
eel asis from which to proceed to the ac- 
gh- cumulation of the necessary reserves. 
na- he studies of the actuaries have not 
ons MM brought them to any final conclusions. 
ary uch studies have demonstrated that un- 
ail ‘mployment insurance as insurance will 
n's hot relieve those conditions which its ad- 
uch ‘ocates claim, and in no event will it 
Prove a major factor in the solution of 
am the general problem. That the knowledge 
oli- ot the subject now available is inade- 
the J (uate upon which to base a sound and 
ent J@ Practical scheme is conclusive, the ex- 
Prience of the governments of England 
and Germany fully demonstrate.” 
' € speaker’s statement that more 
ni an 12,000,000 persons are now covered 
y the English dole gave the casualty 






men some idea of the vastness of this 
— He said, furthermore, that the 

receipts of the dole fund, to which 
‘mployers contribute only a small share 








Unemployment Insurance Regarded As 


Impractical By Senator Felix Hebert - 


Rhode Island Authority, Former Insurance Official of That 
State, Gives Casualty Men Benefit of His European Study; 
Experience of Other Countries Bids Us Beware, 


He Says 


of the total, will amount to $317,000,000 
and the disbursements are estimated at 
$493,000,000; that on April 10, 1931, the 
debt of the fund to the royal exchequer 
was close to $370,000,000. He said the 
cost of standard benefits is estimated to 
be approximately $5,000,000 per week 
greater than the revenue of the fund, 
while the cost of “transitional” benefit 
which is paid entirely from the ex- 
chequer is estimated to cost about $195,- 
000,000 additional in the’ present year. 


Has Become “Football” of Politics 


Continuing Senator Hebert said: 
“Originally the unemployment insurance 
law of Great Britain was based on ac- 
tuarial calculations. So long as the ben- 
efits were maintained at the level as- 
sumed for the purposes of calculation, 
the fund continued to show a credit bal- 
ance; but gradually inroads were made 
upon it by the extension of benefits from 
time to time without increasing the rate 
of contribution. Moreover, the fund was 
administered by the federal government. 
The subject of unemployment insurance 
became a live one in the domain of poli- 
tics, and candidates of all parties vied 
with one another in promising increased 
benefits to their respective electorates. 

“The result was inevitable. No at- 
tempt to increase contributions succeed- 
ed, but every move to increase benefits 
was irresistible. We are familiar with 
the developments in England over the 
past few weeks. Neither of the great 
political parties has felt able to cope 
with the problem of balancing the na- 
tion’s budget and incidentally bringing 
the total of the demands that are made 
upon the exchequer within England’s 
ability to pay. 

“Our own government might be able 
to resist putting into effect any unsound 
practices should it embark upon such an 
adventure as federal unemployment in- 
surance. Certainly the experience of 
other countries bids us beware.” 


After-Depression Problems 


As to the problems to be faced after 
the depression Senator Hebert minced 
no words in declaring: 

“Our task is to reincarnate that self- 
reliance, that spirit of energy, that in- 
domitable will—all those finer qualities 
of American citizenship upon which we 
have builded in other times of trial and 
stress and which have left us a greater 





said: 


vision.” 


tions will ever be realized. 


emphasized : 


federal bureaucrat.” 





From the height of his thirty years’ contact with insurance Senator 
Hebert maintains that there is safety in numbers; that “it is better to bear 
the ills which we now have than to fly to others which we know not of.” He 
“There is apt to be a greater measure of good sense and fair 
judgment in the collective minds of forty-eight officials than in that of one 


Takes Sane Slant on State Supervision 


With state supervision of insurance companies very much in the lime- 
light at the present time the remarks by Senator Hebert on this subject 
during the course of his White Sulphur address are timely. 
of the power in the hands of a state commissioner of insurance, the Senator 
“There is much good in governmental supervision. I 
safe in saying that many insurance companies have benefited by such super- 
He gave as his opinion that state supervision is a measure not unlike 
autocratic government; that the world of insurance has had within itself some 
of the most uncompromising advocates of this form of regulation, but, not- 
withstanding their efforts, there appears to be no prospect that their aspira- 


Fully cognizant 


believe I am 








and more enduring prosperity than we 
have ever known before. Whatever the 
difficulties may be, it is safe to assume 
that they are but transitory in our na- 
tion’s life. We have encountered them 
in some form many times and in every 
instance we have overcome them. We 
shall do so again. It is only when com- 
mon hardship has. to be endured that 
good will, interdependence and commun- 
ity of effort are possible. 

“In times like these the country needs 
some clear thinking. We shall solve our 
problems through co-operative effort, in 
sustaining good will and avoiding con- 
flicts and prejudice. Nothing interferes 
so much with clear thinking as preju- 
dice. Prejudice makes for closed minds; 
it obscures the vision; it warps the judg- 
ment; it gives rise to false premises from 
which only false conclusions can be 
reached. 

“In the process of reconstruction what 
contribution should men in the world of 
insurance make? Will those engaged in 
it, clear-minded as they are, accustomed 
to straight thinking as they are, knowing 
as they do that there is no effect without 
a cause—will you men deny your faith 
in those spiritual forces which have made 
of this nation the greatest, the wealth- 
iest, the most successful in the history 
of the world? My past associations with 
many of you have been so intimate that 
I would not be prophesying if I should 
answer in the negative. 

How Insurance People Can Help 

“The corporations which you represent 
do not possess those inalienable rights 
which are yours. You have the rights of 
citizenship. Indeed, you have more—you 
have its duties. Are you giving that full 
measure of devotion which a nation like 
ours has a right to expect of its citizens? 
Are you contributing as you should to 
the solution of the problems of govern- 
ment? Remember, it is your govern- 
ment, and only in the proportion which 
you give to it shall you receive from it. 
You are accustomed to the solution of 
grave questions which arise in your own 
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business. Should you not help solve the 
greater ones which affect every house- 
hold in the land?” 

Then the speaker subjected his insur- 
ance audience to the rapid fire of such 
questions as: Have you neglected to go 
to the polls on election day? Have you 
declined public office because it might 
interfere with your business? Have you 
sought to avoid jury duty because of the 
time it requires? Have you informed 
yourself upon public questions so as to 
reach intelligent conclusions? Have you 
given thought to problems of govern- 
ment as they arise, thus contributing per- 
haps to their solution? He concluded: 
“The highest duty of an American citi- 
zen is that which he owes to his country. 
Your answers to these questions will dis- 
close to your innermost selves whether 
there still remains some little task yet 
undone.” 


| Convention Notes 











James A. Beha, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, arrived in time for the open- 
ing session after a strenuous time of it 
on the Pacific Coast. He can’t remem- 
ber how many luncheons were given in 
his honor out there. 

* *k x 

F. Robertson Jones, secretary, Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, was one of the busiest men 
at the convention, being among other 
things the chairman of the press com- 
mittee. 

* * * 

Reception committee chairman was A. 
Duncan Reid, president, Globe Indemnity, 
and he made a fine job of it. 

a oe 

Charles H. Burras, head of Joyce & 
Co., Chicago, was in his usual good form 
as toastmaster of the joint convention 
dinner Wednesday night. 

ae 

Horseshoe pitching was considerable 
of an attraction despite the popularity of 
the nearby golf courses. C. Sewell 
Weech of Baltimore was chairman of 
the committee arranging for the contest. 

* * x 

The casualty and surety people find 
the improved facilities of The Green- 
brier much to their liking. 





E. A. EVANS AN EARLY ARRIVAL 

E. A. Evans, vice-president, General 
Reinsurance Corp., and Mrs. Evans were 
among the earliest arrivals at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, for the 
convention. They motored down from 
New York last Saturday. 





AUGUST CASH DIVIDENDS 
Dividends paid by insurance companies 
in August amounted to $2,416,272, ac- 
cording to the Standard Statistics Co. of 
New York. Total cash dividend pay- 


ments made by domestic corporations in 
August were $211,543,796. 
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Today’s problems 
handled by modern methods 


dherence to obsolete methods has 


never handicapped Lloyds Casualty 
Company in its fifty-two years of existence, because it is 


continually keeping abreast with present-day methods. 


The whole operating organization of Lloyds Casualty 
Company is composed of men grounded in all phases 
of Casualty and Surety work. Lloyds Casualty 
agents find considerable pride in rep- 

resenting an old company using 


all modern methods. 
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New Independence Ind. 
Has $13,849,587 Assets 


jy HORACE SHALE PRESIDENT 








Company Will Adhere to Highest Stand- 
ards of Conduct; Control Vested 
in C. M. Hansen and Associates 





The merger details in the Independence 
Indemnity-Commonwealth Casualty-Am- 
erican Mine Owners deal have been for- 
mally completed, having met with all 
statutory requirements and the new com- 
pany, known as the Independence In- 
demnity, will comprise within its scope 
a combination of all three companies. J. 
Horace Shale, at one time vice-president 
and general manager of the Commercial 
Casualty, has assumed the presidency 
and under his able management the new 
Independence starts off with total assets 
of $13,849,587; liabilities of $10,599,587, 
and a surplus to policyholders of $3,250,- 
(00 of which $1,000,000 is capital and 
92,250,000 is net surplus. 

Reserves Adequate 

The company will further hold in re- 
serve funds the following liability items: 
For losses, $5,950,005; for unearned pre- 
miums, $1,698,561; for reinsurance, $2,- 
(96,704; for contingencies, $736,315; for 
miscellaneous items including _ taxes, 
$118,000. It will have a large agency 
plant, well seasoned and familiar with 
its methods, from which is expected a 
premium income of at least $10,000,000 
annually. Associated with President Shale 
will be Charles H. Holland as vice-chair- 
man of the board and W. Freeland Kend- 
tick as chairman of the board. 

“Declaration of ‘Independence’ ” 


The control of the new Independence 
Indemnity is vested in Carl M. Hansen, 
president of the International Reinsur- 
ance, and his associates. As soon as the 
final touches were put on the merger 
transaction and the new Independence 
was an actuality, Mr. Hansen came out 
with a frank “Declaration of ‘Independ- 
ence,” in which he declared that the 
new company would be guided by the 
following basic principles which make for 
permanency : 

First-—The unquestioned financial protection of 
its policyholders and equitable treatment of its 
claimants, 

Second—Wholehearted co-operation with its 
agents and brokers who produce the business. 

Third—A management of the affairs of the 
company that will assure a fair return on the 
capital invested by stockholders which capital 
made the company possible. 


Furthermore, Mr. Hansen pledged to 
competitors and to the entire insurance 
fraternity the co-operation of the new 
Independence in the stabilization of the 
business through continued adherence to 
the highest standards of conduct; and to 
the bureaus and associations of the busi- 
ness he pledged the Independence’s moral 
~and if the cause justified it—financial 
Support. 


STIFF EXAM FOR BROKERS 


So as more effectively to detect and 
eepead corporations obtaining insurance 
€ reductions by having their employes 


bs as insurance “brokers” the Missouri 
x e > 


a > f . e - 
a Jorm of application for insurance 


Mises < license under Section 5904, RS. 
bo Pet The new form contains 
pertinent and pointed questions that 
fre not asked in the old application. 
centag artment especially seeks to as- 
rn n whether an applicant will place 
— on the property of his em- 
— On property for which his em- 
yer is agent or trustee. 


FARLEY BACK WITH F. & C. 


Lewis J. Farley has joined the Fidelity 

} asualty in its Philadelphia branch 

ce. He will assist Resident Manager 

an © emington in developing the east- 

pl _nnsylvania territory. Mr. Farley 
‘lad one time manager of the F. & C. 

in + eiphia bonding department, leav- 
§ the company five years ago. 


Insurance Department has-issued’ 


NATIONAL BUREAU TEACHERS 





Many Staff Members Active in Educa- 
tional Work This Year; Signed 
Up For Lectures 

There are plenty of insurance teachers 
among the executives and department 
heads of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. Here are 
some of the staff’s bookings for this 
season: 

Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager, will lecture on “The Funda- 
mental Principles of Insurance” in the 
educational course of the Insurance In- 
stitute on October 26, also addressing 
classes and societies in other cities dur- 
ing the year. On November 9 Charles 
Haugh, actuary, will appear before the 
Institute and have as his subject “In- 
surance Carriers.” On December 8 he 
will appear again with the subject “Co- 
operative Organizations Maintained by 
Casualty Insurance Carriers.” Mr. Haugh 
will also conduct an insurance course in 
a New Jersey business college promoted 
by the state insurance societies. 

Milton Acker, manager of the com- 
pensation and liability department, with 
others, will conduct a course on casualty 
insurance at Columbia University during 
the spring term. He will also lecture on 
“Employer’s Liability and Workmen’s 
Collective Insurance” before the casualtv 
section of the Institute on December 16: 
L. A. Sawyer, manager of the burglary 
department, will be quiz master on sub- 
jects pertaining to his work at the In- 
stitute on February 24. 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, supervisor of 
child safety, will conduct courses at Co- 
lumbia University and Rutgers, as he 
did last year. He will also appear fre- 
quently in safety demonstrations before 
the schools in New York City. 


NO FUNDS TO ENFORCE LAW 

Frank Mayr, Jr., secretary of state of 
Indiana, will be handicapped in enforcing 
the new financial responsibility act which 
becomes effective October 1, because of 
failure of the legislature to provide funds 
for the law’s administration. Mr. Mayr 
said the act would be enforced as well as 
possible without funds. 





E. W. Cook Gen’! M’:’r 
Of Penna. Casualty 


ALSO OF ITS FIRE AFFILIATE 





Former Commonwealth Casualty Official 
to Give Lancaster Companies Benefit 
of His 30 Years’ Experience 





E. W. Cook, prominent Philadelphia in- 
surance executive who for thirty” years 
was connected with the Commonwealth 
Casualty resigning as vice-president and 
general manager a few months ago, has 
been selected to occupy a similar post 
with the Pennsylvania Casualty and As- 
sociated Fire, both of Lancaster, headed 
by J. W. Smiley. These companies will 
maintain a branch and executive office 
in Philadelphia and Mr. Cook will di- 
vide his time between the home office, 
field, and Philadelphia office. 

The Pennsylvania Casualty began busi- 
ness in 1920 as a health and accident 
company and for some years specialized 
on school teachers and other educators, 
later including business and professional 
risks. Early in 1930 the company ac- 
quired control of the Federal Casualty 
of Reading and absorbed it last Febru- 
ary. With the Federal Casualty was af- 
filiated the Federal Fire, the two having 
been organized in 1929 to succeed the 
Federal Indemnity Exchange, a recipro- 
cal which had written full cover automo- 
bile insurance. 

Upon acquisition of these companies 
the Pennsylvania Casualty moved the 
headquarters of the Federal Fire to Lan- 
caster, and in October, 1930, changed its 
name to Associated Fire Insurance Co. 
Steps are now being taken to strengthen 
the financial structure of the two com- 
panies. 

In his new connection Mr. Cook takes 
up classes of business with which he is 
thoroughly familiar. For years the Com- 
monwealth Casualty engaged solely in 
the health and accident business, and it 
was under Mr. Cook’s administration as 
general m>nager that it entered the auto- 
mobile field. 





N. Y. Department Reports On Busy 
Period In Lloyds Casualty Career 


The results of a busy transitory period 
in the career of Lloyds Casualty are set 
forth in an examination report on its 
progress made by the New York Insur- 
ance Department covering from April 1, 
1930, to March 31, 1931. This report 
points to $5,135,492 in earned premiums, 
a loss from underwriting of only $104,291 
or 2.02%, a net loss on investments of 
$244,460, and dividends to stockholders of 
$120,000. 

During this time the company has had 
the initial expense of organizing and de- 
veloping new departments under the 
broadening of its charter from a single 
to multiple line organization; also the 
penalty to its surplus in the setting up 
of various reserves incidental to the rapid 
acquisition of the new classes of business. 
In going through this important period 
the company has been fortunate in hav- 
ing at the helm M. Daniel Maggin in the 
capacity of vice-president and general 
manager. 


Admitted Assets $5,533,379 

The report shows the admitted assets 
as of March 31, 1931, to be $5,533,379; lia- 
bilities, except capital, $3,527,224; capital, 
$2,000,000; net surplus, $206,154. The re- 
port states that the directors had rec- 
ommended to the stockholders reduction 
in the capital from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000 
and transfer of $1,000,000 to surplus. This 
was later approved by the stockholders. 

It is also pointed out that subsequent 
to March 31, 1931, all stocks of insurance 
companies held by Lloyds Casualty were 
eliminated from the portfolio. 

An interesting feature of the report is 
the analysis made of earned premiums 


from April 1, 1930, to March 31, which 
shows: Losses and loss expense incurred, 
64.61%; commissions incurred, 15.61%; 
taxes incurred, 1.30%; overhead expenses 
incurred, 19.41%; underwriting profit and 
loss items,, 109%, making a total of 
102.02% of the earned premiums or an 
underwriting loss of 2.02%. 

Underwriting Investment Exhibit 

The underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit covering the period reported upon 
shapes up as follows: 

UNDERWRITING 





Premiums earned......... $5,135,492 
Loss from Und. profit and 

RSD Sidangunditaca 56,290 
Und. income earned...... $5,079,272 
Losses and loss expenses 

COE © 6 ee tndccccswns $3,318,029 
Commissions incurred .... 802,002 
Taxes incurred .......... 66,659 
Overhead expenses incurred 996,873 
Total losses and expenses $5,183,364 
Less from Und.......6< $104,291 

INVESTMENTS 

Interest and dividends 

CT a ee $168,994 
Sale of securities: 

Gross loss on sales.... $293,160 

Gross profit on sales.... 44,672 
Net loss on sale.......... $248,487 
Security values: 

Loss from change in dif- 

ference between book 
and market values.... $155,677 
Investment expense ...... 9,290 $413,454 
Loss from investments.... $244,460 
RECAPITULATION 

Loss from underwriting........... $104,291 
Loss from investments ............ 244,460 
Total loss from operations.......... $348,752 
Dividends to stockholders .......... 120,000 


$468,752 
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LEGAL NOTICE 








State of New York—Insurance Department 
Albany 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer- 
tify pursuant to law, that the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles, California, 
is duly licensed to transact the business of Health 
and Accident Insurance, in this state and in its 
statement filed for the year ended December 31, 
1930, shows the following condition: 

Aggregate amount of admitted 

Ms seo’ s he aie $179,066,404.76 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 

(except Capital and Surplus) 

including reinsurance 
— of actual paid-up Capi- 

PE A odin tee are ace e at faa @ 66a 
Surplus over all liabilities... ... 
Amount of Income for the year 
Amount of Disbursements for the 

year 


164,528,160.25 


4,840,000.00 
9,698,244.51 
9,712,972.94 


6,495,878.87 





AD CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 





Additions to Program Include C. C. Par 
lin, W. P. Burn and Arthur Lisner of 
Toronto; Entertainment Features 

Three new speakers, who are experts 
in as many branches of advertising, have 
been added to the program of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference, meeting at 
Toronto next week. They are: 

Walter P. Burn, eastern manager of 
the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, who 
is the luncheon speaker on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 6, on the subject; “Insurance and 
Advertising.” Charles Coolidge Parlin, 
head of the research department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company and one of 
the pioneer commercial research men of 
the country, who speaks Wednesday, 
October 7, and Arthur Lisner, Toronto 
School of Art, who appears at the open- 
ing session. 

In addition to the attractive business 
program arranged by Eustace A. Brock, 
chairman, there will be severa! entertain- 
ment features of note. These will include 
a sightseeing tour of Toronto, golf, 
bridge, a banquet and a dance and 
vaudeville program. 





UTAH RATES UP 30.2% 





Increase Made in Accordance With Na- 
tiosal Council Emergency Program; 
Its Application to New and Re- 
newal Business 

The insurance commissioner of Utah 
has approved revised workmen’s compen- 
sation rates, minimum premiums and ex- 
perience rating values effective October 
1, 1931, on new and renewal busisess. 
These revised rates provide for an over- 
all increase of 30.2% which includes the 
effect of the emergency program of: the 
National Council on Compensation. In- 
surance. 

The rates will apply to new and re- 
newal business only in accordance with 
the following rule: 

“The revised rates for Utah shall be applied 
to all new and renewal policies issued to become 
effective on or after October 1, 1931, but shall 
not be available by endorsement or otherwise to 
outstanding policies. No outstanding policy may 
be canceled and re-written for the purpose of 
avoiding this rule. If any such policy is can- 
celed and re-written, the new policy, whether 
issued by the same or any other carrier, must 
carry the rates applicable to the canceled pol- 
icy until the normal expiration date of such 
canceled policy, at which time the new policy 
shall be endorsed to carry the then existing 
rates.” 





TRANSFERS $750,000 TO SURPLUS 

Acting upon recommendation of the 
United States Casualty board of direc- 
tors, stockholders of the company at a 
recent special meeting approved a reduc- 
tion of capital from $1,500,000 to $750,000 
and the transfer of $750,000 to surplus 
account. 

By thus putting $750,000 into surplus 
the company will not experience a too 
heavy drain on its surplus during the 
mid-year period of a depression period. 
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A DECLARATION OF 
“INDEPENDENCE” 


The three basic principles on which the permanent existence of an 
Insurance Company is justified are: 


First—The unquestioned financial protection of its policyholders 
and equitable treatment of its claimants. 


Second— Wholehearted co-operation with its agents and brokers 
who produce the business. 


Third —A management of the affairs of the Company that will assure 
a fair return on the capital invested by stockholders which capital made 
the Company possible. 


The management of the new and greater “Independence” has ac- 
cepted these principles in total— 


In addition we pledge to our competitors and to the entire Insurance 
Fraternity co-operation in the stabilization of the business of Insurance 
through continued adherence to the highest standards of business conduct. 


To the Bureaus and Associations that are constituted to study the 
problems of Casualty and Surety business and to better relations with 
supervising officials and the public, we pledge our moral—and if in our 
opinion the cause justifies it—our financial support—however 
“Independence” will be more than a name in the conduct of our business. 


It will be a policy. 
CARL M. HANSEN 


Independence Indemnity Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
September 22, 1931 
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